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Selected Recent Books of 


America’s Leading Preachers 


The 25 “Peers of the American Pulpit” recently chosen 
by a vote of 22,000 ministers of all denominations. 


By Charles R. Brown 
Why I Believe in Religion - 50) 
What Is Your Name? ($1.50 
The Art of Preaching ($1.50 
Ten Short Stories from the Bible ($1.75) 


By S. Parkes Cadman 
Ambassadors of God ($1.50) 
Christianity and the State ($2.50) 


By Henry Sloane Coffin 
What Is There in Reigee (st. 00) 
University Sermons ($1. 
In a Day of Social Rebuilding ($1.25) 


By Russell H. Conwell 
Borrowed Axes ($1.25) 
Fields of Glory ($1.25) 


By Harry Emerson Fosdick 
Modern Use of the Bible ($1.60) 
Christianity and Progress ($1.50) 
Twelve Tests of Character ($1.50) 
The Meaning of Faith ($1.35) 


By Charles W. Gilkey 


His “Barrows Lectures” are soon to be published. 


By George A. Gordon 
Aspects of the Infinite peyote ry ($2.50) 
Religion and Miracle ($2.5 


By Newell Dwight Hillis 
The Great Refusal ($1.50) 
The Investment of Influence ($1.50) 
Great Books as Life Teachers ($1.50) 


By Lynn Harold Hough 
The Imperial Voice ($1.50 
Synthetic Christianity ($1. 50) 
The Lion in His Den ($1.75) 
Productive Beliefs ($1.50) 


By Edwin H. Hughes 


Thanksgiving Sermons ($1.75) 


By Charles E. Jefferson 
The Character of Paul ($2.25) 
Nature Sermons (1.50) 
The Character of Jesus (Reissue, $1.65) 
Things Fundamental (Reissue, $1.65) 
The Minister as Shepherd ($1.50) 


By Mark A. Matthews 
Doubtful Sword Thrusts ($1.25) 


By Francis J. McConnell 
Is God Limited? ($2.00) 
Public Opinion and Taesteay ($1.50) 
Living Together ($1.75 
Personal Christianity ($1. 50) 


By William F. McDowell 
Making a Persona! Faith ($1.00) 
Good Ministers of Jesus Christ ($1.00 


By William P. Merrill 
The Freedom of the Preacher ($1.25) 
The Common Creed of Christians ($1.25) 


By G. Campbell Morgan 
Acts of the Apostles ($3.75) 
The Teaching of Christ ($2.50) 


By Joseph Fort Newton 
he Sword of the Spirit ($1.50) 
Some Living Masters of the Pulpit ($2.00) 
Preaching in London ($1. 50 
The Eternal Christ ($1.25) 


By Merton S. Rice 
The Expected Church 
Preachographs ($1.50) 
By Frederick F. snennen 
The Country Faith ($1. - 


The Infinite Artist ($1.2 
Sermons for Days We Shee rve ($1.50) 


By Robert E. Speer 
Race and Race Relations ($3.50) 
The Gospel and the New World ($2.00) 
The Man Christ Jesus ($1.00) 
By John Timothy Stone 
Places of Quiet Strength ($2.00) 
By William A. Sunday 
Sermons published only in pamphlet form 
By Ernest Fremont Tittle 
What Must the Church Do To Be Saved ($1.00) 
By George W. Truett 
God's Call to America ($1.50) 
The Quest for Souls ($1.50) 
By James I. Vance 
God's Open ($1.50) 
Being a Preacher ($1.25) 
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THE WONDERFUL STORY OF 


EVOLUTION 


From Fire-mist to Spiritual Religion 
THESE THREE BOOKS TELL THE STORY: 


The Evolution of the Earth and Its Inhabitants 
Edited by Ricuarp S. Lut, of Yale 

Contents: The Origin of the Earth, by Joseph Barrell; The 

Earth's Changing Soles and Climate, by Charles Schuchert; 

The Origin of Life, by L. L. Woodruff; The Pulse of Life, by 

Richard S. Lull; Climate and the Evolution of Civilization, by 

Ellsworth Huntington. (38 maps, charts and illustrations, $3.00) 


The Evolution of Man 
Edited by Georce A. Bartse t, of Yale 

Contents: The Antiquity of Man, by Richard S. Lull; The 
Natural History of Man, by Harry B. Ferris; The Evolution of 
the Nervous System of Man, by George H. Parker; The Evo- 
lution of Intelligence, by James R. Angell; Societal Evolution, 
by Albert G. Keller. The Trend of Evolution, by Edwin G. 
Conklin. (30 maps, charts and illustrations, $3.00) 


The Origin and Evolution of Religion 
By E. Wasusurn Hopxins, of Yale 

Chapters on: Theories of Religious Origins; The Worship of 
Stones, Hills, Trees and Plants; The Worship of Animals; The 
Worship of Elements and Heavenly Phenomena; The Worship 
of the Sun; The Worship of Man; The Worship of Ancestors; 
Religious Stimuli; The Soul; The Self as Soul; Sacrifice; The 
Ritual; The Priest and the Church; Religion and Mythology; 
Religion and Ethics; Religion and Philosophy; The Triad; 
The Hindu Trinity; The Buddhistic Trinity; The Christian 
Trinity; The Reality of Religion, $3.00. 


Evolution will be the big subject of dis- 
cussion for the summer. These books 
will give you authoritative information. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS: Chicago 

















Dr. Jacks Summons World to Play the Man! 


The Challenge of Life 


By L. P. Jacks 


r. Jacks’s great little book is a summons to 
wee to make the world fit to live in. It is the 
reverse of the British politician’s summons to the 
British Nation to build homes fit for heroes by 
mass action. Dr. om thinks that the salvation 
of society lies in the individual, rather than that 
the salvation of the individual on earth lies in 
society. Ease in life is not the aim of existence. 
Struggle for the good, true and beautiful is more 
admirable, and should no more cease in the 
future than it ceased in the past. Only by strug- 
gle has the world attained its benefits, and only 
in that manner shall it advance beyond its present 
attainments. 

Dr. Jacks does not except even the churches from his indictment for 
responsibility for the chaos of self-protectionism, which renders the whole 
structure of civilization radically insecure, without unitary guidance, drift- 
ing no man knows whither. Society is sick, and is being doctored by quacks 
playing upon its diseases. Thus society is spending its energies not in 
wholesome exercise, honest work, and hard wrestling with the challenge to 
self-betterment, but hawks its maladies from one political cure to another, 
and is paying the ruinous charges of such establishments upon their clients. 

And yet Dr. Jacks is a pronounced optimist. 
He sees good in the offing. Read his book! 


Price, $1.25 
The Christian Century Press: Chicago 
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EDITORIAL 


China’s Growing 
Irritation 


HE EFFORT TO INTERPRET the increasing un- 

rest at Shanghai and Canton as mere local outbreaks 
of irresponsible agitators, angered by labor conditions or 
inspired from Russia, is less and less convincing. A much 
more serious situation is disclosed. The slow wrath of the 
Chinese people, proverbially patient, against 
ploitation of the country and its resources is finding voice 
and taking form. The national feeling that lay at the roots 
‘f the Boxer revolution are quite evident in the present 
disturbances. There is this difference, that the 
Chinese have learned much since that time, and are compe- 
tent to make it much more unpleasant for aliens than 
they could then. They have been taking lessons in the 
school of western politics and militarism. Japan, an eager 
student of the commercialism and war methods of Europe 
and America, has been China’s chief teacher in this effort 
for nationalism. To be sure the progress has been slow, 
for China is too huge and too slightly connected part 
with part to learn rapidly. But enough of her alert and 
capable young men have studied in Japan, Europe and 
America to feel themselves competent to judge of western 
ideas and aspirations, and they know that the sooner 
China learns to manage her own affairs, and to protect 
her resources from appropriation by strangers, the sooner 
will there be the possibility of her resuming her classic 
place in the life of the world. Against this self-respect 
and pride of the Chinese, the British and Japanese 
have been the chief offenders, the British by reason of 
their large control of territory, ports and franchises, and 
the Japanese because of their pretentious assumption of 
a protectorate over Chinese interests. Perhaps Americans 


foreign ex- 


however, 


have been as blameable as the others, but they are less nu- 
merous, and the traditional relations between the United 
States and China have been too friendly and helpful to be 
lightly broken. Educated Chinese have high respect for 
many of the missionaries, educators and public men who 
have helped to interpret the better side of our nation to 
the Orient. Great sums of American money have been 
devoted to Chinese education and famine relief. The diffi- 
culty is chiefly that the more constructive type of western 
influence reaches only a small proportion of the immense 
Chinese population, and the growing 
distrustful and resentful of outside 
the Chinese” is the expression of the 


itself in Korea, 


student body is deeply 
pressure. “China for 
same spirit that voices 
India, Egypt and the Philippine Islands. 
The Christian church in China will employ all its resources 
of good will to meet and allay 
has broken into storm. 


the racial prejudice which 
A noble company of native Chris- 
tians as well as foreign missionaries will face these days 
and friendliness. 
to turn the tide of suspicion and race-conciousness which 


with courage Are they numerous enough 
has mounted through the years as the result of commer- 
cialized, militaristic, anti-Christian propaganda, with which 
the west and Japan are largely identified in the minds of 
apprehensive and aroused Chinese? 


The Death of 
Senator LaFollette 


ENATOR LA FOLLETTE 


to read the paeans of praise which editors and public 


is dead. How interesting 
men sing about his bier, though but a few short months ago 
they affected to believe him an enemy of his country. Some 
of these eulogies may be hypocritical, but the veneration of 
the common man in the street which really inspired them 
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has no hypocrisy in it. It is the common man’s apprecia- 
tion of his sincerity and his ability to detect reality which 
freshens our confidence in democracy again and again when 
facts seem to defy our hopes. The status of democracy is 
not reassuring today, particularly in America. The public 
conscience is dulled by the ease which our wealth has bought 
and our public servants reflect the flabby nature of our 
moral fiber. There are few men in Washington who inspire 
confidence. There are only a few who are alive with moral 
purpose and still fewer whose moral zeal is passionate 
enough to compel real loyalty. We are living without lead- 
ers. Most of the men in positions of leadership have reached 
their eminence by skilfully exploiting the immediate inter- 
ests of their constituents and by catering to the latest cap- 
rice of a fickle and indifferent public. Moral issues are not 
wanting, but they do not arouse the public conscience. 
Political problems beset us but they do not fertilize our 
minds. Nothing seems to lift us out of our stupor. But 
all is not hopeless. We have at least the virtue of respect 
for integrity and burning moral zeal. That is why Senator 
LaFollette is mourned as no ordinary senator. That is why 
an electorate which only a few short months ago rejected 
him at the polls pays him the tribute which the man in the 
street reserves for his heroes. Only a few men are left in 
Washington who appeal to our imagination or inspire our 
respect. We could not well afford to lose La Follette. We 
needed his fine zeal for social justice and his undaunted 
courage. Providence, in this case, has not been kind to 
the poor. 


A Reign of 
Lawlessness 


HICAGO is adding to its notoriety as a city of crime. 

The murders of police officers have grown frequent 
enough of late to disturb the least concerned. It was alarm- 
ing enough to contemplete the list of crimes of violence 
committed during former months, in which the citizens 
themselves were the sufferers. Yet there was always the 
suspicion that the police might cope with the condition if 
more efficiently organized, or more definitely impressed 
with the necessity of ferriting out and suppressing criminal 
activity. But the present aspect of our municipal affairs 
affords no relief from depression. The police force appears 
quite incompetent to deal with the problem. No one doubts 
the deep concern of the mayor and his aids. Many ex- 
periments have been tried. Yet increasingly there emerges 
the evidence that the city is being terrorized by organized 
bands of outlaws as dangerous to the safety of our citizen- 
ship as the bandit gangs of the most benighted communi- 
ties. The causes of this condition are not wholly apparent. 
The partnership of crime with politics is in some measure 
responsible, in spite of the high character of officers of the 
government. But there are other factors which are not ob- 
scure. The records of the courts for prompt convictions of 
criminals are discouraging. It is the observation of those 
who study the English courts that they make far less easy 
the escape of offenders, or the sharp practices of attorneys 
who cleverly pervert the ends of justice or even dignified 
legal procedure for the sake of winning cases and clearing 
their clients. In fact there are certain lawyers whose very 
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appearance in a case argues the guilt of the men they 
defend. Then the laws against the sale and carrying of fire 
arms are loosely enforced, or ignored. Half the hold-ups 
committed in this city and vicinity are by amateurs who 
have gotten possession of pistols and a dose of heroin and 
are thereby emboldened to rob any chance passer-by. If 
offenders against the law forbidding the use of firearms by 
unlicensed persons were to be sent to the penitentiary rather 
than released with a slight fine, there would be more effec- 
tive rebuke of disorder. But perhaps the most outstanding 
incentive to violence is the malicious, mendacious and crimi- 
nal campaign of opposition to the law against the liquor 
traffic. Newspapers that employ their wit and malice against 
the constitutional amendment are the chief criminals in 
this era of crime, and the most effective teachers of dis- 
respect for all law. Such organs are as truly outlaws as 
the men who sell their professional honor in the courts, or 
the poor ruffians who hold up and rob the public in more 
obscure ways. We shall not be rid of crime until the in- 
struments of public guidance, the officials, the courts, the 
newspapers, and all who profess decency and good will, 
lend their words and their conduct to the maintenance of 
law and order. 


Seek Ye First 
the Kingdom 


Yeni THE DEATH of Senator La Follette as a 
text, a prominent New York clergyman made a 
plea for regular church attendance as a measure of health 
conservation. Senator La Follette, he felt sure, would not 
have died when he did if he had been in the habit of regular 
attendance at church services and not “neglected this safe- 
guard of health and medium of physical recreation.” The 
learned divine continued his argument by quoting a noted 
health authority to the effect that church attendance is more 
beneficial to frayed nerves than a Sunday game of golf. 
Could anything reveal the secularizing tendencies at work 
in the Christian church more clearly than this brother's 
passion for health? We are quite willing to admit that vital 
religion has all sorts of by-products as well as products, 
and that health may be one of them. The serenity of spirit 
which is a fruit of real religion may have tonic effects not 
only upon an anxious heart but upon a harried mind and an 





overstrained constitution. But to recommend religion for 
the sake of its by-products rather than its essential fruits 
seems to us to reveal a dangerous kind of spiritual bank- 
ruptcy. The argument of the New York minister is only 
one of many similar pleas which are heard again and agaif 
in American pulpits. We are told that religion leads to 
business success, that it helps to preserve sound credit, 
that it exerts police powers in a community and that for al 
these and other reasons, as relevant as these, good 
should support the institutions of religion. Thus a church 
which has lost the spiritual passion to command the res 
of men, stands in the market-place and pleads with 
indifferent multitudes to come inside its tent for a mom 
on the promise that it has a panacea for whatever ill of 

or mind may afflict it at that moment. It may be that 
we seek first the kingdom and the righteousness of 
“all these things shall be added,” but if we squint so 0 
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viously at these things we prove that the real passion for 
the kingdom has died in our hearts. 


Will the Big Man 
Submit to Law ? 


ETROIT’S BOARD OF COMMERCE has the cus- 
tom of taking an annual cruise on the great lakes. 
This year, according to reports, the trip was made particu- 
larly inviting by a liberal supply of liquors on board ship. 
The smell of the liquor reached Washington and a raid 
was promptly ordered and made. So far so good. The 
leaders of Detroit’s business and social life were deprived 
of the ennui-defying cup but nothing further happened. 
Everyone on board disclaimed knowledge of and responsi- 
bility for the liquor and these disclaimers were readily ac- 
cepted. Not an arrest was made. This is the sort of thing 
which turns the laboring man against prohibition and 
prompts the accusations that the prohibition movement 
is a conspiracy of big business to increase the produc- 
tivity of labor by keeping it sober while the business man 
subvents the law by his ability to pay the outrageous prices 
which bootleggers demand. The prohibition problem has 
reached a stage where it can be solved only by greater 
honesty onthe part of the leaders in American business 
and social life. The men who control American business 
are absolutely convinced of the economic advantages of 
prohibition. They know it not only increases the indus- 
try but also the thrift of the worker and thus benefits 
both industrial and commercial establishments. Is the busi- 
ness man ready to match his commercial astuteness, which 
prompts the support of prohibition as a public measure, 
with moral honesty which will compel him to accept ab- 
stention as a self-imposed rule? Only by this road will we 
be able to overcome the difficulties which the nation is now 
experiencing with enforcement. 


A Belgian Confesses 
Futility of Indemnities 


EARS AGO Norman Angell insisted that it was im- 

possible to collect indemnities by military force and 
that therefore victorious nations would inevitably be frus- 
trated in their efforts to exploit a military victory for eco- 
nomic purposes. The peace conference at Versailles tried to 
prove Mr. Angell—and Mr. Keynes who championed that 
position at the conference—wrong and made elaborate provi- 
sions for the collection of huge indemnities. The net re- 
sult of these efforts has been to keep Europe in a turmoil 
almost as grievous as the war itself. But time and tide 
are with the logic of Mr. Angell. Here is M. Desprets, 
president of the international chamber of commerce con- 
fessing before a convention of the chamber that there is 
no prospect of transferring any large sums of money such 
as the treaty of Versailles contemplated without serious 
injury both to the nation from which the tribute is exacted 
and the nation which is supposed to benefit from it. The 
Dawes plan, according to M. Desprets, has functioned suc- 
cessfully, so far, only because the sums transferred have 
been insignificant in comparison with the amounts which 
the plan contemplates for later years. The force of the 
Belgian financier’s logic may be applied with too much 
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consistency and lead to absurd results. Within certain 
limits large sums have been and can be transferred from 
one nation to another. But the sums under consideration 
in the indemnity proposals of the Dawes plan are so large 
that they can probably never be paid. Economists know that 
you imperil the stability of currency if you transfer large 
amounts of money without receiving value in return and 
that you imperil the stability of markets if a transfer of 
goods is undertaken on the same basis. But what econo- 
mists know, politicians are not willing to heed, because 
politicians express the prejudices and not the sober sense 
of a nation. Nations, it seems, permit wisdom to guide 
their actions only after many tragic experiences have taught 
them the folly of policies prompted by fear and vindictive 
passion. 


The Money Menace 
in the Church 


NE WHO VISITS various sections of the country 

and among the churches of different denominations 
can hardly miss the insistent financial note in the publicity 
and the public services of a large proportion of the con- 
gregations. No one who attends their ministries is per- 
mitted to forget that there is a very special drive in progress 
at the moment for some highly commendable enterprise in 
the parish or the denomination. A new edifice is to be 
erected, a church college is to be endowed, an expansion 
of the church program is in contemplation, or some other 
excellent enlargement of activity is projected which de- 
mands increased contribution on the part of the members 
and attendants. Or it may be a less exhilarating necessity, 
such as the wiping out of a debt of some standing, or the 
clearing up of a deficit in the current budget. These are 
worthy causes, and doubtless the churches, like other or- 
ganizations, must provide by some public appeal for the 
maintenance of their business enterprises. But one comes 
to wonder at the multitude of these demands, and to ques- 
tion whether the impression which the church is making 
upon the community is not that of an insistent and un- 
blushing beggar. There is urgent need for a service of 
instruction in the duty and joy of proportionate and sys- 
tematic benevolence in all the churches such as shall per- 
mit the withdrawal of financial appeals from the con- 
spicuous place they hold today, and shall permit larger 
emphasis upon the factors of Christian culture for which 
the kingdom of God primarily stands. The grace of giving 
is an apostolic virtue. The ministries of preaching, religious 
education, social service, benevolence and missionary en- 
largement cannot be carried forward without money. But 
the church is in danger, one would think, of setting such 
store by the getting of funds for its various enterprises that 
obscures in the minds of its people and the outside com- 
munity the true purpose of its life, and appears to be 
devoting itself chiefly to financial drives, movements, 
spasms and solicitations. The results in debts liqudated 
and buildings erected are not an adequate compensation for 
the commercial flavor which they are likely to impart to all 
the service the church is attempting to perform. There 
ought to be a simpler and less ostentatious method of 
securing the funds required for the Christian program. 
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Intolerant Liberalism 
HE UNITARIAN CENTENARY, recently cele- 


brated, has again focused the attention of the religious 
world upon the heroic history and the long and distin- 
guished record of spiritual and intellectual achievement of 
those liberal Christian communions which have done their 
work outside of the fellowship of the so-called evangelical 
churches. As most dissenters, they are separated from the 
larger fellowship of Christian people not by their own 
choosing. The orthodoxy of past decades could not abide 
them and contemporary orthodoxy is hardly more generous 
in dealing with them, Outside of New England, where it is 
quite respectacle to be a Unitarian, both Unitarians and 
Universalists still suffer petty social ostracisms at the hands 
It is 
regrettable that this is so, for surely every honest and in- 


of pastors’ unions and other church organizations. 


telligent Christian has learned to concede the large service 
which these liberal denominations have rendered the church 
as a whole. Religion, continually dealing as it does with 
the ineffable, is never free of the temptation to express the 
evidences of faith which the heart has garnered in terms 
which outrage the mind. It is the more tempted to violate 
the sanctities of reason because the heart is not always sure 
of itself and seeks support from the thinking of other gen- 
erations for its evidences; and other generations do not al- 
ways speak in a voice which the ear of today can under- 
stand. The temper of rationality which dominates the lib- 
eral communions is therefore an indispensable force in the 
church where it serves as an antidote for the tendency to 
irrationality in the life of religion. 

This being true we could wish that the liberal commun- 
ions could be placed in a position wherein they might more 


ea stly 


the development of all true 


contribute the fruits of their own peculiar genius to 


We should like to see 


reli rion, 


them in closet fellowship with the larger bodies of Chris- 
tians. But we do believe that the liberals themselves 
are doing what they ought to hasten the day of better har- 
mony. They incline to make a virtue of their isolation and 


thus are frequently beguiled into a sectarianism more griev 
ous than that which they deplore among their conservative 
ts. A large ] ] 


opponen body of liberal las grown up 
in the more 


opinion 
If the liberal denomi- 
all in truth, and had not 


conservative churches. 


nations were interested first of 


become corrupted by the imperial instinct which seems to 
spoil the moral fiber of every social group, they would wel- 


come this liberalism in other churches and would hail it as 


an answer to their own prayers and a fruit of their own 


labors. Instead they incline to i peculiar attitude 


assunie 


of scorn toward evangelical liberalism. They criticise it 


for not being in exact conformity with their own type of 


thought. The Christian Register, organ of the Unitarians, 


prove that Dr. Fosdick and other lib- 


has spent columns to | 


eral evangelical leaders of his type are not consistent mod- 


ernists, and are not even honest thinkers. These attacks, to 


say the least, have | the virtue of objectivity. 


(hey have frequently been characterized by undignified 


personalities, 
In this attitude of pride which orthodox liberalism has 
assumed toward evangelical liber m there seems to be no 


appreciation of the fact that evangelical liberalism may be 
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attempting to preserve some essential religious values which 
traditional liberalism may lack. The numerical weakness 
of the orthodox liberal communions ought to prompt a sus- 
picion among them that there may be important religious 
needs which they have not satisfied. During the centenary 
celebrations several obviously inspired press dispatches car- 
ried the broad intimation that the quality of Unitarian mem- 
bership easily supplied the defect of its lack of quantity. 
It is a suggestion not infrequently heard in Unitarian 
churches. Certainly the liberal communions have a higher 
All their 


religious emphases are designed to satisfy those who are 


than average type of mind in their churches. 


conscious of acute intellectual problems and who are not 
aware of any very urgent needs which a highly inteliectual- 
ized type of religion can not satisfy. 

But what is to be done with the great mass of humanity? 
Are we merely to term it the “vulgar crowd” and consign 
it to perdition? The average man is not a very rational 
being, but our religion at its best claims his soul to be signi- 
ficant nevertheless, and not only worth saving but capable of 
being saved. In what sense capable of being saved? Sim- 
ply in the sense that he is not indifferent to great spiritual 
challenges and is able to commit his life with single aim to 
high spiritual purposes. We may well despair of ever 
making a majority of men reasonable; but even the sim- 
plest and least intellectual of men have moral and spiritual 
It was to them 
We do not 


sanction the frequent efforts to decide questions of ultimate 


potentialities of unfathomable significance. 
that Jesus spoke, and they heard him gladly. 


moment by a majority vote; but the spiritual pride of a 
minority which assumes that it is right because it is a mi- 
nority is equally insufferable. It is a case of intellectual 
aristocracy. 

Who is not willing to concede that some of the strictures 
of the liberals against evangelical liberals have their justifi- 
cation? Undoubtedly evangelical liberalism is not always 
consistent. Sometimes its inconsistencies are pedagogically 
conceived; for the liberal who remains in the conservative 
church must work with many minds and satisfy various 
types of religious need. Sometimes they are perfectly un- 
conscious, and the product of two world views contending 
for mastery in the soul. Sometimes they are deliberately 
chosen because inconsistency is regarded as preferable to 
impotence. Sometimes they arise out of the conscious un- 
derstanding that truth in its ultimate aspect is necessarily 
irreconcilable with itself by finite thinkers, and that there- 
fore a free use of formulas as symbols rather than as literal 
statements of fact is the only recourse. The divergence of 
liberalism and evangelical liberalism on the question of the 
The orthodox liberal 
“The 
authority of an infallible church and the authority of an 
“If you are 


consistent you will destroy all authority and give individual 


authority of Jesus is a good example. 
thinks we concede too much authority to Jesus. 


inerrant book have been destroyed,” he cries. 


experience perfect freedom.” 
that. 


There is a simple answer to 
It is that the average man not only is not capable of 
perfect freedom in the individualistic sense, but not desir- 
ous of it. 

Particularly when one approaches the ultimate mysteries 
of life does he hesitate to trust his own judgment and ex- 
perience and seeks the support of a higher authority. It is 
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the very genius of the Christian religion that it gives him 
the support of such an authority in a transcendent personal- 
ity. It gives him, in other words, an authority which can 
support his weakness without outraging his own freedom. 
No book or law or institution is versatile or resourceful 
enough for such a task. The authority of a personality 
is alone adequate. It is of course quite possible that in 
trusting such an authority religious devotion should invest 
There will 
never be perfect identity between the Jesus of history and 


t with qualities which history does not verify. 
the Christ of religious devotion. The evangelical liberal is 
not unmindful of the dangers of superstition which lurk in 
that circumstance. 
choosing to risk those dangers rather than those of spiritual 
confusion in the life of average men and women. He may 
be wrong in his choice, but history ought to be given a 


He differs from the orthodox liberal in 


chance to prove him so. Meanwhile he has the right to 
claim the respect for his enterprise which he is willing to 


accord those who have made a different choice. 


Jesus as Efficiency Expert 


T IS INTERESTING and sometimes pathetic to see 
how each age and generation, each culture and civiliza- 
tion, attempts to authenticate its most cherished ideals by 
writing them into the character of Jesus. Cumulatively these 
various efforts pay a tremendous tribute to the universality 
and transcendent quality of Jesus’ personality; for civili- 
zations of the most divergent type have rewritten the life 
of Jesus in terms of their own ideals with some show of 
verisimilitude. Individually, however, such efforts have 
usually revealed more of the limitations of their authors 
than of the essential qualities of their subject. In them 
we may occasionally catch a new glimpse of Jesus and 
discover a characteristic attitude which had hitherto eluded 
us, but they are more likely to betray the distinctive qual- 
ity of the age from which they sprang. Thus we see in 
Kempis’ portrait of Jesus the dominant 
spiritual ideals of an age of monasticism. Ignatius Loyola, 
as he calls upon his followers to accept the lordship of 
Jesus, paints a portrait of the Master in which we see more 
| the curious blend of the monk and the soldier, so 
characteristic of militant Catholicism, than of the historic 
Jesus. Even the earliest biographies of Christ, the gospels, 
have this quality of self-revelation. Certainly the Johannine 
gospel, while it supplies some missing pages in the record 


Thomas a 


of Jesus’ life, tells us as much about the unique ideology 
of the Greek world as about Jesus. Social radicals have 
long claimed Jesus for their own. Bouck White’s “The 
Call of the Carpenter” draws a picture of Jesus, plausible 
enough though not finally convincing, which makes him the 
patron saint of the revolutionary movement. 

\ fit companion piece to Bouck White’s effort is Bruce 
Barton’s recently published appreciation of Jesus, “The 
Man Nobody Knows.” Here is an attempt to claim the 
authority of Jesus for the pseudo-morality which underlies 
modern business enterprise. Bouck White’s proletarian 
carpenter is remolded and becomes a fairly prosperous car- 
penter-contractor of Nazareth, who finds the limitations 
of his home town irksome and whose growing ambitions 
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are fired by the rumors of the “success” which his cousin 
John is achieving in the larger world. Through Mr. Bar- 
ton the business world looks upon Jesus and makes a 
frantic effort to preserve its moral self-respect in investing 
his life with the “success” ideals which it so passionately 
cherishes. “Jesus a failure!” cries Mr. Barton with dis- 
gust. “He picked up twelve men from the bottom ranks 
of business and forged them into an organization that 
conquered the world.” 

The picture of Jesus which emerges from Mr. Barton’s 
hand is one of a regular he-man, according to the best 
conceptions of the modern business executive. 
the outdoor life. 


He loved 
Pilate in comparison with him was a 
flabby, colorless individual who betrayed the effects of too 
much self-indulgence and too much indoor living. Here 
speaks the ex-college man who has learned how to make 
the occasional game of golf a moral duty as well as a polite 
diversion. Physical vitality is an indispensible quality in 
the hero of the modern young man. 
Mr. make of with his 
emaciated form and his ungainly appearance. Mr. Barton 
speaks appreciatively of Jesus as an outdoor man and as a 
“sociable man” who dined with the highest and the lowest, 


One wonders what 


3arton would Mahatma Gandhi 





































but his real rapture is reserved for Jesus, “the executive,” 
and 
His personal magnetism and ability to command respect 


“the founder of modern business” “the advertiser.” 
and loyalty is commended as an example to every business 
executive. His clairvoyant ability to establish points of 
contact with the people he desired to influence “is worthy 
of the attentive study of every sales-manager.” His par- 
ables and methods of teaching prove him an expert adver- 
tiser. He used the market place for his publicity efforts. 
Since the modern market place is the newspaper and the 
magazine, it follows that Jesus, if living today, would be 
a national advertiser. He probably would not have to pay 
advertising rates, however, for his space, for Jesus knew 
how to make the front page in a news story. 
Modern business men have been inclined to scorn the 


principles of Jesus as impracticable because they were “re- 


’ 


ligious principles.” They ought to look at them again and 
they would discover the ideals of Jesus the very bases of 
modern business success. “If you’re forever thinking about 
saving your life,” Jesus said, “you'll lose it; but the man 
who loses his life shall find it.” Isn’t that exactly what 
the modern business executive is telling his subordinates 
all the time? 


think of “the firm” the firm will in time take care of them 


If they will only quit watching the clock and 


If you don’t think that Jesus is practical, trace the lives of 
men like George W. Perkins, Theodore Vail, Henry Ford 
and the Morgan partners and see what they accomplished 
by obeying his precepts. “Whosoever would be greatest 
among you, let him be the servant of all,” said Jesus. 
Exactly so. Look at modern business again. Every de- 
partment store and every hotel has made 
motto and that is how it succeeds. 

It is at this point perhaps that the moral obfuscation of 
the modern business world is most clearly revealed in Mr. 
Barton’s book. There is something almost pathetic in the 
naive delight of the author in his discovery of a certain 
kinship between Jesus’ ideals of service and the sadly 
diluted idealism of modern business enterprise. The great 
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discovery of the modern business man is that a certain 
measure of service pays. It pays to treat a customer with 
consideration because he will come again. It pays to deal 
with workingmen with some generosity for that increases 
their working capacity. It pays to do a good turn to a 
fellow business man for he will send business your way. 
That is what all the business men’s noon-day clubs mean 
by “mutual helpfulness.” But where is the business man 
who is willing to listen to the gospel of Jesus when it 
makes demands upon him which will decrease his divi- 
dends and imperil his obvious success? 

There is not a page in Mr. Barton’s book which betrays 
any appreciation of the really important moral problems of 
modern economic life. Not by a word does he reveal a 
suspicion of the sincerity and integrity of modern business 
morality. It is this moral blindness, so typical of the whole 
business world, which makes the task of preaching the 
gospel difficult in our day. The frank scorn of the nine- 
teenth century business man for religious principles and 
Christian ethics is preferable to the unconscious insincerity 
—for it is only rarely conscious—of the modern captain of 
industry who veils the most predatory practices of indus- 
trial and commercial life with phrases of moral idealism. 
In the task of Christianizing business we have still to take 
the first step, as Mr. Barton’s book proves. We have not 
yet come to a consciousness of guilt. Without the experi- 
ence of repentance every profession of moral idealism 
smacks of insincerity and sentimentality and is bound to 
produce those reactions of cynicism which are so character- 
istic of labor opinion throughout the world. 


Sectarianism’s Perfect Work 


T 1S NOT OUR PURPOSE to magnify the importance 
of the phenomenon of unfraternal recalcitrancy which 
appeared during the long process of twenty years of union 
negotiations among the three great denominations of Can- 
ada, and which came to an issue in the definitive split at 
Toronto on June 10, at the very moment when the United 
Church of Canada was being consummated. The clamant 
voices of the recalcitrants themselves, aided by the metro- 
politan press of the country, which happens to be either 
financially or doctrinally related to the stout Scotch clan- 
nishness in which the defection has its roots, will see that 
the public is made fully aware of their existence and ac- 
tivities. The real wonder is not that there should be such 
a defection, but that it should consist of so small a minority. 
When the law of inertia is taken into account, as it ap- 
plies even more aptly to human nature than to physical 
nature, and when the grip of the sectarian spirit on our 
entire Protestant Christianity is considered, it is little short 
of a miracle that there should have been any union achieve- 
ment at all. Any discussion of this unhappy and unfraternal 
side of the total event which gave to the world the United 
Church of Canada, should therefore not be allowed to dis- 
count by the slightest percentage the significance and enor- 
mity of the constructive event itself. 
But the unwillingness of 700 Presbyterian churches 
to share in so obviously Christian an undertaking in which 
nearly 10,000 churches participated, including more than 
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3,000 churches of the Presbyterian name, calls for special 
consideration on account of the light it throws upon the 
way in which the sectarian spirit works in our Protestant 
Christianity. In the hour when the decisive step was being 
taken and the new Presbyterian church was being organized 
the apologetic put forward was not, of course, a statement 
of the real motives that actuate the defection. In such an 
hour one expects emphasis to be laid upon the more plausi- 
ble and respectable considerations of doctrine and of con- 
science which have the effect of clothing the enterprise with 
moral prestige. Our real reasons are not always good 
reasons, and so human nature sees to it that the real reasons 
stay modestly in the background while the good reasons are 
put forward to do public duty. In the case of the Canadian 
union the real reasons for refusal to share in it are not 
difficult to discover. They emerge in private conversations 
rather than in formal public utterances. And throughout 
the history of the negotiations these reasons have been com- 
monly understood amongst Canadian churchmen. 

From the beginning, the disparity of Methodists and 
Presbyterians in the social life of Canada has been an 
obstacle difficult to overcome. The Methodist is somewhat 
the larger body in numbers. As in other countries, Method- 
ism is by and large a middle-class church. If we were 
speaking as Europeans speak we should describe it as 
bourgeois church. This is true in England and America. 
It is also true in Canada. The Presbyterians, on the other 
hand, tend to be made up of the socially élite. In the early 
days of the union movement the opposition was based 
avowedly on this class difference alleged to exist between 
the Scottish Presbyterians and the Methodists. There were 
many who felt that Presbyterianism was the inheritor of an 
upper class tradition, while Methodism had been, in the 
areas where this view was generally held, notably in the 
province of Ontario, less socially influential. During the 
twenty years of rapprochement the underlying facts have 
considerably but the main feature remains. 
Methodism has been for seventy years definitely identified 
with certain attitudes of hostility to some social practices 
which were regarded as normal and even commendable 
among the better class Presbyterians. For instance Method- 
ism was intensely prohibitionist while Presbyterians still 
cherished the tradition of the Scottish elders, whose stand- 
ing for piety was not in any way diminished on account of 
their resort to their national beverage. Also, twenty years 
ago, Methodism was actively associated with an indiscrimi- 
nate condemnation of such social functions as dancing, 
though the condemnation has recently become less indis- 
criminate. The picture is not difficult for a non-Canadian to 
visualize. Presbyterianism had become inevitably crusted 


changed, 


over with class pride based upon wealth, culture and social § 


superiority, and with its main roots thrust deep into the 
stubborn soil of Scotch clannishness. The proposal to sur- 
render this exclusive position, of which the church itself 
was the continuing expression and symbol, touched the most 
sensitive nerve of social selfishness. Merging with Method- 
ism in a united church meant the gradual dissociation of 
this aristocratic treasure from the religious institution which 
had been its protector and which had supplied it with the 
sanctions of piety. 

Moreover it must be admitted that, twenty-five years ago, 
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Methodism represented a minimum of culture in its spirit- 
ual leadership. Its ministerial standards of training were not 
stiff and high, more stress being laid upon fervor and faith- 
fulness than upon intellectual power. While this condition 
has profoundly changed since then, the tradition of it has 
persisted in the social order, and particularly in the Anglican 
and Presbyterian communions. The latter carried to Canada 
the high, stern intellectual standards of the ministry which 
prevailed in the Scottish motherland. Its ministers were 
disciplined in the methods and conclusions of modern his- 
torical study of the holy scriptures, and were habituated to 
philosophical interpretations of the Christian faith. All 
these facts suggested to Presbyterians that union meant 
affiliation with an alien culture, and it is this prejudice and 
self-complacency which has been, in the case of some, un- 
surmountable. 

We hint above at a certain disparity in social habits. 
Most important of these has been all along that of the use 
of liquor. Running through the disaffection one can trace 
the lines of the wet and dry issue. The Presbyterian elder 
who came from Scotland or who, though Canadian born, 
carried on the Scotch social tradition in the new country, 
is rarely a sharer of the abstinence ideals prevalent in the 
evangelical church life of Canada. Under the conditions 
prevailing in regular Presbyterianism there was no serious 
likelihood of his being disturbed, at least for some time yet, 
in his old-country habit of free access to his cellar. But 
with his church swallowed up in a larger organization in 
which the aggressively temperate Methodist group would 
still further intensify the already active spirit of teetotalism 
in his own communion, the old tradition would be surely en- 
dangered. This was not the kind of piety he was in- 
terested in. It was likely to be too much in earnest, and to 
interfere too much with one’s habits. As a result of the 
union movement, the entire wet element has been shaken 
out of the main body of Presbyterianism which has gone 
into the union, and has found for itself a religious habita- 
tion in the non-concurring organization. 

Naturally this wet and dry issue would find expression 
not alone in a choice based on personal habit, but in con- 
trary opinions of political and social action. Methodism’s 
fixed attitude on the prohibition question was only matched 
so late as ten years ago by Presbyterian official action, at 
which time the general assembly committed the church to 
prohibition. But even then the issue was complicated with 
strategical considerations. It is generally agreed that the 
action taken won support in certain quarters as an inci- 
dent in a great effort of the anti-unionists to switch the 
church from its interest in union to a counter-interest in 
social reform. 

This program of social reform was a purely counter- 
interest, so far as the anti-unionists went in promoting it. 
Immediately on its failure to counteract the union move- 
ment, the opponents of union turned against social reform 
as a particularly dangerous piece of Methodist mechanism. 
Methodism had been the outstanding religious force which 
had pushed for political action and for reform legislation. 
Presbyterianism had found its life mainly in the cultural 
and spiritual welfare of its community, and had tradition- 
ally kept itself aloof from political processes. With the 
Presbyterian church committed to political prohibition, and 
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with the union movement undiverted and unobstructed by 
the reform commitment, the anti-unionists instinctively 
siezed upon the reformist heresy as an argument against 
union, and held that the proposed united church under 
the allurements of this public kind of religious activity 
would be destined to lose its spiritual gospel of grace and 
become a mere social service agency. This, of course, was 
particularly interesting, almost humorous, as directed 
against that Christian denomination which has stood more 
fervently and consistently for a personal experimental 
Christian life than any other large section of Protestantism! 
True, it is no secret that the sudden and vigorous cultural 
awakening of Canadian, as of American, Methodism dat- 
ing from less than a generation ago, has taken this de- 
nomination not in the direction of the traditional ecclesi- 
astical or theological culture of which Scottish Presby- 
terianism is the symbol, but in the direction of social ethics, 
giving it a gospel for the social order, destined to become 
as urgent and passionate as its traditional gospel for the 
inner personal life. 

And all these considerations against union were rein- 
forced, at last, by fundamentalism. We say at last, because 
Canada on the whole has been exempt from the ugly con- 
troversial spirit which has characterized our American theo- 
logical debate. A few noisy fundamentalist voices were 
heard, but the movement made no headway. Fundamen- 
talism is a distinct importation into the anti-unionist con- 
troversy. It has been seized upon as affording the desired 
materials with which to build a facade behind which the 
new Presbyterian church may shelter its real reasons for 
remaining under its sectarian roof, while the public at- 
tention is fixed upon the good reasons expressed in the 
high and holy contention for a pure theology. Fundamen- 
talism came in when the voting began in the presbyteries 
and congregations three or four years ago. At that time a 
leaflet appeared appealing to Presbyterians to refuse union 
with the Methodists on the ground that Methodism is 
“an apostate church,” that it has “no gospel for a sin- 
burdened world,” and denies the whole content of a sav- 
ing gospel. Such charges were made plausible by alleged 
quotations from Methodist writers which, when traced 
down, were of course shown to be absolute fabrications or 
statements isolated from their contexts so as to give a 
false impression. The official body of the anti-unionists 
refused at first to assume responsibility for the leaflet. 
But when its local use in the voting proved immensely 
effective, despite the earnest protests of the high-minded 
non-unionists, the leaflet appeared in new form, bearing 
official sanction, and carrying the appended statement that 
further copies could behad from the Presbyterian church 
association, the official body of the non-unionists. 

From that time on the fundamentalist charges were 
spread actively, and the unionist movement was translated 
into the terms of a modernist, social-gospel movement. The 
anti-unionist vote was swelled substantially. Without doubt, 
this imputation of a special modernistic character to the 
Methodist church and the whole union movement tended 
to develop and confirm what elements of modernism did 
actually exist. On the other hand, the identification of the 
anti-union cause with fundamentalism had the effect of 
pushing the intransigeants much farther toward reactionism 
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than would have been possible otherwise. At the beginning 
their leadership was by no means reactionary in theology. 
But at the end we find the most fantastic conservatism being 
insisted upon. For the sake of making out a case the anti- 
unionists have brought to life the harshest and most im- 
possible expressions of the Westminster confession and 
“Man 


is born totally depraved.” “Everything that comes to pass 


urged them as the essence of Presbyterian doctrine. 


is by God’s eternal and unchangeable decree,” “God has 
eternally predestined a fixed number of men and angels to 
eternal life,” “Others God has decreed to death,” “Christ 


” 66 


died only for the elect,” “Those not appointed to life God 
passes by,” etc., etc. These doctrines, if we are to take the 
recent statements seriously, will now be taught to Sunday 
school pupils in the “continuing” Presbyterian church of 
(anada! 

Thus the sectarian spirit has done its perfect work. 
Not only has it brought pain and embarrassment to a great 
movement of Christian brotherhood, but it has fastened 
upon its own devotees a galling yoke which their fathers 


What 


plunge into the abyss of incredible dogmatism and clannish 


were not able to bear. the final issue of such a 


higotry is to be, no true heart of faith can doubt. It 
will have its day. The selfish passion by which it is now 
sustained will inevitably exhaust itself, having cut itself 
off from those replenishing contacts with high idealism 


which alone can keep a religious enterprise alive. The 
United church will be, as Dr. Thomas finely says in his 
report in our news columns, also a uniting church. It will 


woo and win those now disaffected, and under the leading 
of the divine spirit the goal of complete unity so long 
prayed for and striven for will be attained. That this shall 
at last be the outcome is the earnest desire of all Chris- 


tians in all lands. 


Thoughts After the Sermon 


XII.— Dr. Newton on “The Presence”’ 
S' IME PREACHERS leave in my mind a great new 


flaming idea that burns long after I have heard their 
sermon. Some arrest my vagrant thoughts with an im- 
perial word of duty which lays its hand upon me and turns 
my steps into the narrow path of service. Some take up 
the sorrow that presses upon my spirit and show it to me 
as a glorious thing through which I may share the love 
that God eternally pours out upon all his children, and I go 
forth content to bear my burden in fellowship with Him 
who bears it with me. Some unroll great stretches of life 
before me which, until they touched my eyes, I had not 
seen, and I go out to live more widely in the large place 
in which God has set my feet. Some solve the difficulties 
in which my foolish mind so easily gets itself entangled, 
and my thought moves forward and my faith is more se- 
cure. Some take my timid hopes and launch them out 
upon a brave voyage; I almost faint to see them go but 
I must go with them and they bear me on to havens of 
undreamed of peace and joy. 
Sut a sermon by Joseph Fort Newton, while it does all 
not to do them, for it distributes its 


these, does seem 


benefits over the whole area of my heart, bringing truth 
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and strength and comfort and vision and trust and cour- 
age. But if you ask me what he said that brought these 
boons I cannot answer by chapter and verse from his 
sermon, for it has not been his argument or his outline 
or his epigram that has quickened me. It is the sermon 
itself in the total appeal it has made to those innumerable 
springs of living water which lie below the surface of our 
hearts and which his words gently startle into action. 
When Newton’s sermon is done I rise with an inner sen- 
sation as if my heart had been bathed and cleansed. , 
This was the way I felt on laying down his sermon on 


“The Presence” in last week’s Christian Century. The 
thinking was so fine, so silken, and yet so simple. Its 


figures and similes were drawn from the common life— 
the cottage, the pathway, the hill, the road, the twilight, 
the sky, the horizon, the stars, bread, sleep, work, com- 
radeship. It dealt with our hunger, our weariness, our 
loneliness, our battles, our victories, our defeats, our griefs, 
our happinesses 





those august simplicities of which the 
woof and fiber of our human lives are woven. And it dealt 
with them with such an exquisite touch—so reverently, 
so fondly, and with an intent to exalt them and to hallow 
the life in which they dwelt. The sermon theme was the 
Presence, but it was more than a theme. The sermon was 
the carrier of the Presence. It actually radiated the per- 
sonal Reality of which its 

And that, when all is 
for. It should 
There must be an incandescent quality about it, something 


words were symbols. 

said about preaching, is what a 
sermon’s shine with something ineffable. 
over and above its mere thesis or argument or outline. 
Not all preachers possess this power. Their sermon is 
just a sermon. Newton’s sermon is a personal revelation 
—of his own soul? yes; but also of that transcendent 
Presence which interfuses all common things and makes 
our life divine. I cannot go back to my drudgery with 
the same leaden feet after reading him. I cannot go back 
to my text-book on behaviorist psychology with the same 
complacent resignation toward a mechanistic interpreta- 
tion of life. Something has disturbed the clod. Something 
has beautified the tasks of office and mart and household. 
The faces of children and the people whom I pass in 
the street waken in me fresh feelings of wonder and 
reverence as I think how we are all moving in an atmos- 
phere of loving care, how for each of us, small and 
great, life’s meaning is held in the heart of that great Com- 
panion whose comradeship, as we strive to find his will 
for our lives, and to do it, is the supreme blessing of 
our brief journey here. 

Dr. Newton's sermon is a worshiping sermon, It is of 
the same spiritual texture as the prayerbook; it comes 
nearer to the style of the sermon on the mount than the 
sermons of any other preacher of our day. Usually when 
the minister begins to preach I have the feeling that he is 
starting to do something else than he was doing while he 
was reading the scripture and offering the prayer and 
reading the hymns. The sermon is not woven of the same 
It is in a sharp degree an importa- 
3ut with Newton it is not so. His sermon is of the 
same stuff as the service. It seems like the continuation of 
the prayer; it is conceived in the mood of worship. The 
preacher passes to its delivery not as if he were mount 


stuff as the service. 
tion. 
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ir- | ing a pulpit, but as if he were tarrying at the altar. And Cabin was stretched a Clothes Line, and when ladies 
sse the effect is not wholly unlike that of the incense itself. appeared on deck a little late, they said, I have been wash- 
his I do not think we have another preacher in America ing out our Underwear, and it is just Lots of Fun, and the 
ine fg or Britain whose homiletical approach to the human spirit Garments are all hanged up and drying, and behold, they 
on @ is so delicate and fine and reverent as Dr. Newtor’s. Gaius look fine. . 
ble Glenn Atkins is a shining example of the same gentle Now Keturah did her full share of this with the wives 
ur fm nobility of style, rich in the imagery of common experi- of the other Millionaires, and she also enjoyed it. And 
on, | ence and charged with spiritual atmosphere. But these two, she had come prepared with a dozen little Clothespins for 


on- fat least, have no superior in the range of my acquaintance use in such emergencies. 
with preachers. And I thought as I heard the women talking about their 
on How vividly I remember that Sunday morning in London Laundry Work and telling with pride how well it had been 


‘he (§ when a distinguished traveling companion and I were dis- done, that it would be well for some of them if they would 
Its HM cussing where we should go to church. | said I had in- keep up the habit, after their return home. 

— Miended going to hear Newton at the City Temple, and I For I have known women, and some men, who had noth- 
‘ht, #}reminded him of the romance of Newton’s call from the ing to do but to sit down and think about their Health or 
m- @ little western town in Iowa to the cathedral of British their Sorrows or how Overworked they were, and | could 
sur HPnon-conformity. Ah, he said, I do not think I wish to have wished for their own souls’ good and their friends’ 
sfs, hear some American spellbinders, certainly not in London comfort that they had done their own washing. There be 
the Hof all places! He went his way and I went mine. That many women and some men who would get joy and health 




















salt Mday I heard Newton on the Great Cloud of Witnesses. out of daily dozen exercises on the washboard. For few 
tly, There was the same atmosphere in it that I breathed in people break down through overwork, but multitudes get 
low [this sermon on the Presence. He seemed to draw aside sick feeling their own pulses and they break down through 
the Hthe veil and let us see what only a spiritual artist can having too little to do. 
was fareveal, that our world is after all personal not material, 
yer- Mspiritual not secular, and that the companionship of the Disclosure 

“beloved community”—a favorite word which Professor 
tt algRoyce gave to Dr. Newton, and which I think he cherishes HEN I consider how great wrong is foiled, 
ble. Huot only for its intrinsic value but in love of his old teacher How gross injustice totters to defeat, 
‘ing |who touched his mind at its deepest level—is no mere How guile succumbs, how cunning is despoiled, 
ine. Msociological datum, but a transcendant and timeless ex- How falsity stalks naked through the street, 
1 isfmperience. I wonder if my traveling companion of that I smile to see the Master, meek and mild, 
tion london Sunday heard in whatever chapel or cathedral he Unfold God’s kingdom through a little child. 
lent Mvisited a message as rich and inspiring as the one | heard CHARLES R. WAKELEY. 
akes Hin the City Temple, or the one to which I have just been 


vith Mistening on “The Presence.” Tue LISTENER. Miracle 

yack 7 HIS is a holy place, for I 

ame ces : 2 
—s P - Within this room have met with God, 

on he Millionaire Washerladies And I have winging dust for speech, 

ning 


old. A Parable of Safed the Sage Though once a mumbling clod. 


s ing//PMHERE WAS A SHIP whereon I sailed, and Keturah For it is He who takes my words 
and with me. And we were many weeks aboard. And The wayward stabs at truth I make 


nos- here was on the Ship a Laundry where we might send our And touches them to golden song 
é ¥ : “ s *y Siatetln « leantywe esice 

and M#Ulothes in hope that sometime we might receive them back For Christ’s and Beauty's sake. 

y * _ 2 — » onl . asain — . = ; “ 

om galt sut as the winter passed by, and the summer And thus I take my staff and go, 

will ame on, the Clothes Accumulated, and the women who 


Not vain, with high-uplifted head, 


y of Mvrought in the Laundry were Overwhelmed. And the heat But penitent: for by His grace 
herein was great. And the women who were Passengers | enate Bila wine and bread. 

s of Mean washing out their own Stockings and Handkerchiefs. Rutu E. Hopkins 
ymes /#\nd the Stockings they hanged up to dry, and the Hand- 

the @Kerchiefs they plastered up on their mirrors to dry and 
vhen Mhen folded them neatly. And some of them borrowed Octave 
he is@™#-lectrick Irons and laundered their own Dresses and the HE little things of living 
e he@nderwear of their Husbands. Are dearer than the large: 
and \nd Laundry Work among Prosperous Women grew The scallop shell of poets 
samege® be a Very Popular Indoor Sport, almost as popular as Than Cleopatra’s barge; 
orta- > ridge, and even more useful. A singing word of kindness 
E the \nd it became a Frequent topick of Conversation, so that Than tomes by sages wise; 
m off@hey inquired one of another, saying, Didst thou launder A glance from those who love us 
Theat dress that thou hast on? And they were very proud Than promised paradise. 


punt-@o answer that they had done so. And in well nigh every CuarLes G. BLANDEN. 


Hands Off, Mr. Kellogg! 


By Hubert C. Herring 


ASHINGTON bravely shoulders the white man’s 

burden. This time it is Mexico. The secretary of 
state bids Mexico behave. Mr. Kellogg tells Mr. Calles 
that his government is on trial before the world, that dread- 
ful things will happen if Mexico fails to satisfy Washing- 
ton. The news dispatches fill in the picture. It seems that 
Mr. Calles is a radical, that the labor situation is viewed 
with alarm by business men, that two members of the Cab- 
inet are bolsheviks, that government flags were placed at 
half mast in honor of a soviet leader, and that altogether 
things are not as they should be in the land across the Rio 
Grande. 

Washington is explicit. The Mexican government is not 
protecting American rights. That spells two things, oil 
and land. Washington is much interested in these absorb- 
ing subjects. So is Mexico. They are all that Mexico has. 

Therefore is Mexico placed on probation. 

Mr. Calles resents Mr. Kellogg’s letter. He has the 
right to resent it. It is a tactless and untimely letter, the 
kind of letter which makes wars. Mr. Calles sees in it a 
threat to the sovereignty of Mexico, a veiled attack on the 
integrity of his republic. He resents the implication that 
another revolution is in the making. He does not like the 
statement that Mexico is on trial. He insists that America 
is also on trial. This is not the language of correct diplom- 
acy. It is too abrupt, too straight. It is high time that we 
have some straight talk about Mexico. The day is gone 
when the department of state can talk as if all virtue nestled 
within our borders, and as if we could rest back upon our 
integrity and judge the world. 

The letter of Mr. Kellogg lacks chivalry. This lack is 
not new in the relations of the United States to Mexico. 
There has been little chivalry in our attitude towards Mex- 
ico during the past hundred years. It is a poor record. It 
is high time that we call things by their right name. A 
general confession is in order, not a general indictment. 
We fought Mexico: we made the issue: we stripped Mex- 
ico of great areas with no word of apology. We compla- 
cently accepted the regime of Porfirio Diaz, and watched 
him as he looted the people for thirty years. We divided 
the loot for him. He despoiled his nation, he mortgaged 
its future, he stripped it clean. America had nothing to 
say. Diaz confiscated the common land of the Indian vil- 
lages, and sold them to the highest bidders. He sold oil 
concessions and mineral rights: Americans got their share. 
He impoverished the peon, he withheld education, he made 
the poor poorer, and the rich richer. He built marble pal- 
aces with the money which should have gone into school 
houses. He built boulevards in his capital city, a great 
theatre at the center of it, and the people were hungry and 
ignorant and diseased. They paid. And 
silent. Diaz was good for business. America was content. 

The story of the past fifteen years makes no better read- 
ing. Madero may or may not have been a man of promise, 
but America gave him no chance. America talked only 


America was 


about rights, oil rights, mineral rights, land rights, Ameri- 
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can rights. Our representatives, official and otherwise, did 
their part to discredit the administration. Madero was 
doomed to failure. 

We flirted with Huerta, and then spurned him. We 
flirted with Carranza, and then turned on him. Washing- 
ion’s record is a sorry one. We sent soldiers to the bor- 
der, and ships to Vera Cruz. We wrote notes, we de- 
manded apologies, we scolded and harassed. And back of 
it all is the story of this weak republic, groping, struggling 
for liberty and for land. Its people ignorant, its civiliza- 
tion belated, its prosperity mortgaged, but hoping and 
working for ligiit. It is the story of the struggle of a peo- 
ple to find themselves, to find a way whereby they could 
control their destiny. And America could talk only of 
rights. When Madero came with his battle cry, Tierra y Lib- 
ertad, the people rallied to him. They were eager in their 
hunger for the old common land, the ejidos which Diaz had 
stolen. It was a pathetic, a futile hunger, a hunger for 
land and independence, a hunger for education, a hunger 
for self-respect. A great blind ravenous hunger, a hunger 
which had never been satisfied. 

The people cried for liberty, for books, for land, for 
bread. 

America talked about oil wells, mineral concessions, 
land rights. It is our white man’s burden. 

Rights! God save the mark, whose rights? And this 
from America, the America which once dreamt of the 
right to liberty and the pursuit of happiness. And rights 
now become the accoutrements of oil riggings. 

America is also on trial before the world! 
tactless thing for you to say, Senor Calles. 
president of a weak republic. 
no navy. 


That is a 
You are the 
You have few guns, and 
We can whip you with a tenth of our navy, or 
a fraction of our army. 

Mr. Calles steps up like a man, and he dares to tell 
the truth. The truth is not pretty. The American Empire 
looks well enough from the Chicago Tribune tower, but 
from Chapultepec it looks like every other empire. The 
Mexican cannot distinguish between Texas and Alsace- 
Lorraine. He may be mistaken, he does not have our 
history books, but he has his thoughts. He sees the en- 
circling of the American power, he sees Cuba and Haiti 
and the Philippines and Porto Rico and Panama and Nic- 
aragua. No wonder he gets befuddled and cannot tell 
the difference between “O say can you see?” and “Die 
Wacht am Rhein.” No wonder that he asks, Who next? 
Is it our turn to fall before the American Empire? 

Mr. Kellogg should try again. He should study history, 
and study the Mexican. He should put himself into the 
place of the president of the Mexican republic. Mr. Calles 
has faced a well nigh impossible situation bravely and 
wisely. He has cut down the national budget, he has 
worked great economies in administration, he is balancing 
his budget. He has worked with the threat of revolution 
He has fought the opposition of foreign cap- 
ital and domestic makers of trouble. He has sought to deal 


in his ears. 
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fairly with foreign land owner and with Mexican peon. 
All this Mr. Calles has done. All the time he has been 
conscious of the burden of the common man. They are 
his people, the common people. He knows their problem. 
He is one of them. He has been a school teacher, and 
he knows how desperately his country needs schools. He 
knows the ignorance, the poverty, the helplessness of the 
people. And they are his people, and what he does, he 
does for them. 

But, rights—Mr. President! Our American 
Our oil wells, our mines, our lands! 
us! They are written in the bond. 

I have seen the picture of this President in native homes 
in Mexican villages. In many homes that picture is hung 
near the picture of the Virgin. They trust this man. 
They revere him. He is their man of hope. 

But Washington tells that Mexican villager, your Pres- 
ident is not playing fairly, your President is not dealing 
honestly with other peoples, and we understand that there 
is another revolution coming. Your government is on trial. 

Be chivalrous, Mr. Kellogg. We have taken enough. 
We have taken territory, rich territory, and billions of 
barrels of oil. We have taken gold and silver. We have 


rights! 
Diaz gave them to 


What Wilberforce 
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taken by force, by bribery, by theft. We have frustrated 
Mexico again and again by our policy of intervention and 
interference. Give Mexico a chance to breathe. 

There is hope for Mexico, but only as they are allowed 
to work out their own destiny without hindrance. There 
is a new Mexico which sets its face towards the dawn. 
They are ambitious to learn, ambitious to take their place 
in the society of free nations. They have their contribu- 
tion to make. They will bring a new sense of beauty, a 
new mysticism, a new appreciation of life. 

Let us keep our hands off, Mr. Secretary. These rights 
are but dubious rights. The men who bought lands from 
Diaz used bribery and secured that to which Diaz had 
no title in justice. The inheritors of those lands have no 
right to demand American guns and American ships for 
the protection of those lands. The men who secured oil 
rights secured them in full knowledge of the risk. They 
took their chances, let them accept the results. 

“Dollar diplomacy” has gone far enough. 
talked about the rights of other nations. It is time that 
we turn from seeking to defeat them. We are on trial, 
Mr. Kellogg. Mr. Calles has said the truest word uttered 
in a diplomatic note for many a year. 


We have 


Did, We Can Do 


By Marcus A. Spencer 


ISTORY MAY BE BUNK, as our foremost self- 
made citizen asserts, but it remains very fascinating 
bunk when studied, as the Romans studied the flight of the 
birds, to discover the omens for success for some particu- 
lar venture. We believe that a movement in which we are 
interested is bound to succeed because it is part of the plan 
of God. We say, “If God be for us, who can be against 
us?” but how do we know that God is for us? Even the 
most religious people have sometimes been mistaken about 
God’s sanction. The answer is to study the bunk, and find 
out whether God has been for that kind of thing in the past. 
The bunk seems to show that when people generally have 
begun to think and say that a thing is wrong—whether it 
be “taxation without representation” or “the saloon” or 
“the lack of the franchise for women”-—that particular 
thing is doomed. And people today are undoubtedly giving 
wide voice to their misgivings about the moral right and 
necessity for war. They are speaking of its cruelty, its 
swill of lies, its insanity, its lust, its murder. History in 
general, therefore, seems to show that war will have to go, 
though of course it gives us only the omens, it can tell us 
no dates. 

One is all the more convinced of this fact when one 
notes that an evil which has been seen suffers a much 
quicker demise than an evil which has been merely heard 
about. The slave trade did not arouse much opposition in 
Great Britain until the planters began to bring slaves home 
with them when they visited the mother-country. Some- 
times those slaves ran away. When native Britishers saw 
miserable Negroes being dragged through the streets of 


London back to captivity and punishment, the sight worked 
on their consciences. When they read in their own papers 
advertisements of slave auctions, it outraged their sense of 
pride in British liberty. When Sir William Dolben strolled 
on board a slave ship lying in the Thames and noted the 
arrangements for packing the slaves between decks, “like 
books on shelves,” Britain woke up! And now, for the 
first time in a hundred years, the whole civilized world has 
seen the heart-breaking cost of war. People are not debat- 
ing an academic question ; they are talking about that whose 
horrors have been seared into their very souls. 


THE SAME ARGUMENTS 


The particular application of this theme which has im- 
pressed me lately is the ludicrous similarity between the 
arguments now used against abolishing war and the argu- 
ments of one hundred and twenty-five years ago against 
doing away with the slave trade. 

The first defense of slavery was that it was a blessing to 
its victims. Captain Lok, way back in the middle of the 
sixteenth century, had declared “that the Negroes were ‘a 
people of beastly living, without God, law, religion, or com- 
monwealth,’ so that he counted himself their benefactor in 
carrying them off to a Christian land where their bodies 
might be decently clothed and their souls made fit for 
heaven.” That defense persisted all through Wilberforce’s 
fight, and right up till our own civil war. To quote two 
notable examples from English parliamentary annals, Wil- 
liam, duke of Clarence, afterward King William IV, stated 
in the house of lords in 1793 that “he had been an attentive 
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observer of the Negroes, and had no doubt but that he could 
bring forward proofs to convince their lordships that their 
state was far from being miserable; on the contrary, that, 
when the various ranks of society were considered, they 
And 
St. Vincent, speaking in the same place fourteen years later, 


were comparatively in a state of humble happiness.” 


was bold enough to assert that of his own personal knowl- 
edge “the West Indian islands are paradise itself to the 
Negroes in comparison with their native country.” 
Similarly, the out-and-out militarist today does not admit 
your case against war at all. He replies by enlarging upon 
the glories and benefits of war—how it keeps the world 
from becoming overpopulated, how it develops courage and 
vigor in our young men, how it enables a country to be 
independent, and so forth. Admiral Rodgers has perhaps 
already got too much publicity for his views, but his speech 
“T do 


not suppose that the United States will ever desire to make 


in Williamstown last summer illustrated the point: 


war against any country before our continental population 
passes 200,000,000, but after that, if there remains any 
manhood in our mixed race of descendants, they will assur-, 
edly do so. If our successors remain a virile people, as the 
world fills up they will remain armed to take what they 
want at the expense of others.” He pointed out that suc- 
cessful war is a means for nations to get what they want, 
“though too expensive for frequent use.” Very charming 
of the admiral to admit that—it would be too bad if our 
pocketbooks had to feel the pinch of war taxes in per- 
petuum! But that is the argument: war, like slavery, is a 
beneficial system; why does anyone wish to get rid of it? 


LOOK OUT FOR THE REDs! 
The 


argument was of course brought forward then as now. A 


You - can’t - change-the-present-way-of-doing-things 


London publicist wrote in 1764: “The impossibility of doing 
without slaves in the West Indies will always prevent this 
traffic being dropped. The necessity, the absolute necessity, 
then, of carrying it on, must, since there is no other, be its 
excuse.” 

There were naturally also those who had more enthusiasm 
than intelligence. Like the poor, they are always with us. 
They did not deem it necessary to answer the arguments 
of the abolitionists. They were content, like a member of 
the commons in 1788, to assert that abolition was “unneces- 
sary, visionary, and impracticable,” or like Lord Chancellor 
Thurlow, to deride a particular bill as the product of “a five 
days’ fit of philanthropy.” 

\fter the reign of terror, the British believers in the 
status quo got the curious notion that the abolition move- 
ment was part of the propaganda emanating from revolu- 
In 1792 there had been five hundred peti- 


In 1793, 


a Yorkshire correspondent wrote, “I do not imagine that we 


tionary France. 
tions in favor of abolition sent up to Parliament. 


could meet with twenty persons in Hull at present who 
would sign a petition, that are not republicans. People 
connect democratical principles with the abolition of the 
The duke of 
Clarence that year affirmed of the promoters of abolition, 


slave trade, and will not hear it mentioned.” 


“They are either fanatics or hypocrites, and in one of those 


classes I rank Mr. Wilberforce.” And it was the opinion of 
Lord Abingdon that all abolitionists were Jacobins. 
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Verily, there is nothing new under the sun! Today, in 
this country, the unenlightened imagine that all implacable 
enemies of war are either fiery bolsheviks at heart, or else 


the deluded tools of the “reds”! 


APPEAL TO FEAR 


The upholders of the trade brought forward many argu- 
ments based on fear, with the same triumphant assurance 
that their logic was unanswerable that the militarist feels 
when he appeals to our apprehensions and dreads. The 
duke of Chandos was convinced that the passage of a very 
mild bill which limited the number of slaves that ships of 
various sizes could carry “might very well lead to a Negro 
rising in the West Indies and a universal massacre of the 
whites.” This was in 1788. The next year Lord Penrhyn 
moved that parliament discontinue even hearing evidence on 
the slave trade for the identical reason. Year after year, the 
same anxiety was expressed. It was voiced again during the 
second crusade, when not the slave trade, but slavery itself, 
was in the prisoner’s dock. And of course there was truth 
in the argument. There was danger of uprising, as there 
is danger in abandoning the method of force today. But, 
as Wilberforce well pointed out, there is sometimes danger 
in standing still, danger in doing nothing. “I ask the 
house whether it be not better for us to incur peril for 
justice and humanity, for freedom and for the sake of 
giving happiness to millions hitherto oppressed, than for 
slavery, cruelty and injustice.” 

One phase of this fear-argument that we still hear today 
is, “If only we could get all the nations to stand together on 
the platform of outlawry, then we might go ahead. But it 
would be suicidal for us to act alone.” They argued that 
The Quakers had 
Lord North, who had just 


identical way about the slave trade! 
petitioned against it in 1783. 
become prime minister, replied with urbanity: “The object 
and tendency of the petition ought to recommend it to 
every humane breast; and it did credit to the feelings of 
the most mild and humane set of Christians in the world. 
Sut still he was afraid that it would be found impossible 
to abolish the slave trade . for it was a trade which 
had, in some measure, become necessary to almost every 
nation in Europe; and as it would be next to an impos- 
sibility to induce them all to give it up and renounce it 
forever, so he was apprehensive that the wishes of the 
humane petitioners could not be accomplished.” 


THE VENTURE OF FAITH 


Denmark had faith 
that other nations would not take advantage of her efforts 
toward a better world order, and abolished the slave trade, 
Later, the United States and 
Great Britain, independently but within a few weeks of 
And gradually all 
the civilized nations that had dealt in slaves followed suit. 
If they had waited for all to agree on exact program and 
methods, we should still have slavery and the slave trade 
3ut when one nation trusted God enough to declare 
that, no matter what others might do, she was forever 
through with a great evil, the moral challenge of that was 
irresistible. Nations, as well as individuals, have con- 
sciences, and are put on their mettle by any altruistic action 


And yet, what actually happened? 


so far as she was concerned. 


each other, took the same brave stand. 


today ! 
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by aneighbor. As surely as fear begets fear, so does justice 
beget justice, and faith beget faith. 

The millenium did not come the next year. There was 
bootlegging in slaves as there is bootlegging in whiskey. 
For the nations individually or collectively to outlaw war 
does not necessarily mean there will never be another war. 
There will still be a number of militarists to die off, who, 
while they are alive, can perhaps turn the hands of the 
clock backward. Bootlegging persists as long as there is 
an appetite to be satisfied. And minorities before this 
have managed to involve their countries in war. But the 
beginning of the end will have taken place. And if any 
one questions just what that end will be, let him please 
note that the twentieth century finds Negro slavery among 
the civilized nations as dead as Pharaoh! 


“STEPS” 


When slavery was being fought, there were a great many 
conservative people who believed that slavery was morally 
wrong, but who hesitated to take the bold step of outlawry. 
They said, “Let’s use our common sense. Don’t let’s out- 
law; let’s do something less drastic; let’s regulate.” Their 
spokesman in parliament was Dundas, man of the world, 
proud of his. moderation and of his blunt horse sense, Pitt’s 
close friend and most influential advisor. 

Parliament had been flooded with petitions for abolition. 
Wilberforce had spoken movingly. Dundas got up. “Those 
of his honorable friends, he said, with whom he was most 
closely associated, knew very well that he had long shared 
their opinion as to the desirability of abolishing the slave 
In fact, he fully agreed with all the material parts 
of the honorable mover’s argument. But he differed as to 
method. His friends’ plan was precipitate abolition, a 
plan which showed their zeal for a great object. But was 
it prudent? Was it practical? . . . He would proceed by 
regulations . . . to promote the breeding of Negroes in 
the West Indies; to put an end by a gradual process to 
hereditary slavery ; to improve the conditions of the existing 
slaves; and to provide for the education of their children. 
Two results would accrue: not only would the practicability 
of abolishing the trade without injury to the planters’ in- 
terests be proved by experience, but in course of time a 
transition would be effected from slave labor to free. . . 
The speech concluded with a plain appeal to all ‘gentlemen 
of the moderate or middle way of thinking’ to form a 
coherent group in favor of this policy and so ‘reduce the 
question to its proper bounds’.” (Later, Dundas was in 
favor of regulation through the colonial assemblies, and 
later still, Sidmouth proposed regulation through a rising 
tax on slaves. ) 


trade. 


THE WAITING POLICY 


People who favor moderation in abolishing a great evil 
like slavery or war might do well to listen to Fox’s reply 
to Dundas: “Moderation in the slave trade, he said, re- 
minded him of a passage in Middleton’s Life of Cicero: 
‘To break open a man’s house and kill him, his wife, and 
his family in the night is certainly a most heinous crime 
and deserving of death; but even this may be done with 
moderation.’ Moderation in atrocity, in robbery and mur- 
der, in the pillage and destruction of a country! The real 
question was not whether that execrable trade required 
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regulation, but whether it was fit to be continued at all. 
And it seemed to him that in the scheme proposed some- 
thing like a foundation had been laid for preserving it not 
only for years to come but for ever. . . ‘As long as I have 
a voice to speak, this question shall never be at rest 

and if I and my friends should die before they have at- 
tained their glorious object I hope there will never be 
wanting men alive to do their duty, who will continue to 
labor till the evil shall be wholly done away’.” 

And, finally, there were people who said, “Let’s have 
abolition, but not now. Let’s wait until the planters are 
more ready to adopt it. Let’s wait until the slaves are 
better prepared for freedom. Let’s wait until all the cir- 
cumstances are propitious.” When Wilberforce made his 
first speech against the slave trade, it was that attitude on 
the part of the rank and file of the house that defeated him. 
Hansard has a brief report of what was probably a very 
commonplace speech, and yet which reflected the mood of 
parliament at the time. “Sir Guy Cooper confessed him- 
self a friend to the inquiry. He thought, however, that the 
representatives of a generous and brave people might be 
carried by too rapid steps to the adoption of a measure 
which introduced such novelty in the commercial concerns 
of the West Indies. Men distinguished for philanthropy 
might be hurried to the adoption of a measure which tended 
to the injury of our West India islands. He confessed he 
entertained much doubt and perplexity on the subject.” 
And so the house voted to procrastinate. 

PATIENCE AND PERSEVERENCE 

With compassionate patience, with unquenchable zeal, 
with increasing faith, year after year, Wilberforce intro- 
duced resolutions and bills abolishing slavery, restricting 
Sometimes a 
minor bill passed, always the major bill failed. But stil) 
he kept on! Why? Wasn’t it all a waste of time? What 
good did it do? He did not seem to be accomplishing 


slavery, softening the cruelty of slavery. 


anything. 

Oh yes, he was! Each time the subject was debated, 
the facts pyramided higher. Consciences, already uncom- 
fortable and raw, were re-exposed to the horrors and in- 
justices of the system. The trade had to hedge and qualify, 
and perhaps to retreat a little. And therefore, that which, 
because of human slowness and human apathy, could not 
be conquered by one mighty stroke at the start, at length 
crumbled before the repeated and unfaltering blows of 
Christians who cared. Slavery died! 

Similarly, I, for one, have faith to believe that war is 
doomed. We who are its relentless enemies are merely 
confronted by the same old foolish arguments which have 
proved utterly powerless to save slavery. 
of a single man the slave trade died! These arguments 
cannot save war either, if we care enough to keep up the 
battle until our nation, and all the nations, have registered 
for a warless world! 


In the life-time 


Example 
8 goa Saint, giver of many a blessing, 
Now to your sainthood I am come, confessing 
That I have won in many a stormy war 
By your own peace, remembering what you are. 
MARGUERITE WILKINSON. 








Back to Benedict? 


By H. Richard Niebuhr 


HRISTIANITY has made a startling discovery in 
recent years. It has suddenly become aware of the 
steepness of the ideal of Jesus and of the intransigent 
character of his ethics. At the same time it has been 
painfully disillusioned of its dream of the automatic prog- 
ress of the world toward the kingdom of God. The old 
antithesis, long conveniently forgotten, is again with us: 
the world, the flesh and the devil over against a transcen- 
dent God, the state against the church, mammon against 
Christ. With this disillusionment and the realization of 
the utter steepness of the demand of Jesus there has come 
upon Christians in general and upon many proponents of 
the social gospel in particular a new resurgence of the old 
pessimism so far as this present world is concerned. 
Human sin appears once more as a bitter and murderous 
reality; the hope of the kingdom of God on earth is ob- 
scured by the clearer and more certain prophecy of the 
doom which must overtake this pitiful planet and the race 
which has “for a moment disturbed its solitude.” The 
astronomer is our Isaiah, the psychologist our Amos, who 
tells us, “The day of the Lord will be darkness and not 
light.” Perhaps it is the mood of the “tired radical” which is 
descending upon the evangelists of the social gospel; per- 
haps it is the pessimism and the optimism of Jesus turning 
his face toward Jerusalem. But they are not going to 
Jerusalem and to Calvary; most Christians will seek a 
less painful martyrdom and will vainly hope to conquer the 
citadel of evil by a less heroic attack. Now as once before 
the way out may be the way of the monk, for though 
monasticism be no final road to the city of God, yet it 
may lead us nearer to the hope of the ages. 


WHY MONASTICISM ? 


The old monasticism arose under conditions which have 
many a parallel in our own day. Pessimism regarding 
this present world and the evident necessity of compro- 
mising the Christian idea as soon as the church allied itself 
with the interests of the empire, the psychological neces- 
sity for replacing the “ardors and endurances” of a century 
of persecution by new and no less taxing demands upon 
the self, the desire for solitude and for simplicity in the 
overly complex civilization of later Rome, the need of 
leisure for the pursuit of knowledge in a time when cir- 
cumstances were unfavorable to the pursuit of knowledge, 
the necessity for saving one’s soul—not necessarily to 
eternal life, but for purposes of self-respect—these were 
among the conditions, external and internal, which fur- 
nished fruitful soil for the growth of the old monasticism. 
No doubt the external conditions of the modern world 
are different from those which prevailed between 300 and 
600 A. D. Yet they are curiously like the latter in their 
effect upon the psychical life. Pessimism, the conscience- 
stricken consciousness of compromise, the need for hardness 
and for martyrdom in a comparatively soft time, the 
desire for simplification—these are all with us now as 
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then and as they have not been with us during the years 
between. 

Meanwhile the Protestant protest against the cloister 
and the nunnery has lost its force. That protest was based 
not only on the corruption which had invaded monastic 
life but just as much on democratic repugnance for a 
spiritual aristocracy, and on the Protestant’s diplomatic 
alliance with the nationalism whose hardiest foe was the 
Black International of the monasteries. Furthermore, the 
Protestant conception of Christian ethics as a this-wordly 
ethics and of the “several callings” of earthly life as the 
sphere of Christian vocation operated against monasticism 
with its other-worldliness and its exaltation of the special 
vocation of Christians. Now Protestantism has grown sick 
of its bargain with nationalism while the divorce between 
Christian ethics and the ethics of business and industry 
is so complete that the application of Christian principles 
in commercial life is one of those rarities which are worthy 
of the wide publicity and universal commendation reserved 
for the unique. It has been possible to keep up the myth 
of Christian vocation of our “earthly callings” only by 
eliminating the essentially Christian content of the con- 
cept of vocation, as, for instance, in the contemporary use 
of the idea of service. 


RETURN TO MONASTIC LIFE 


It is worthwhile raising the question, therefore, whether 
Protestantism can and ought to continue to reject the 
monastic ideal out of hand. The situation of Christianity 
in the modern world seems to require and to be conducive 
to a modern revivification and adaptation of the Benedic- 
tine order of life,—a new monasticism. 

A complex era demands simplicity ; a luxurious and self- 
indulgent age requires hardness and martyrdom; and a 
materialistic time is moving toward mysticism. Perhaps 
simplicity, hardness and mysticism seem attainable in other 
ways than by monasticism, but the golden mean is never 
practicable. Progress comes only by the over-emphasis of 
antithesis. The pendulum has swung about as far as it may 
toward this—wordliness; its return will not stop at any 
dead center; nor is it desirable that it should. The old 
monastic virtues need to be over-emphasized if they are 
to make a sufficient impression upon a time which has 
almost completely forgotten them. 

The first of these virtues is the virtue of an undivided 
interest in the spiritual world, conceived as standing in 
opposition to the present world. As a reaction against the 
implicit materialistic monism of our time, which has made 
its presence evident in many a soup-kitchen caricature of 
the social gospel of the kingdom, a trend toward the 
monastic ideal is perhaps inevitable. All efforts to define 
the world monistically have only succeeded in reducing 
the spiritual to the level of the material; and all this— 
worldliness, despite its high claim of bringing the other 
world into the present sphere, has only succeeded in ban- 
ishing the spiritual realm from human thought. Dualism 
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is perhaps not so discredited a philosophical doctrine as the 
fashion in thought would have us believe; at all events a 
practical dualism is emerging out of the critical antithesis 
modern men experience between the ideal and the real. 


NEW INTEREST IN MYSTICISM 


If the basis of spirituality is dualism, its realm of prac- 
tice is mysticism and the modern world is assuming an 
interest in mysticism. The great mystics, and the mild 
mystics too, flourished there where it was possible to en- 
gage in “spiritual exercise,” in “fasting and in prayer,” 
and without “fasting and prayer” there is no mysticism 
—which is as much as to say that without intensive at- 
tention to the realm of the spirit no knowledge of the 
spiritual world is possible. Without something of the 
ascetic rule, extreme or gentle, we shall be hard put to it 
to discover in our modern life with its blatant advertising 
of material values any element of the brooding spirit. 

What then of the sterner demands of the ascetic life, 
what of obedience, poverty and chastity? May not these 
also have their place in the twentieth century? One won- 
ders whether the historian of the future will agree with 
the orthodox Protestants who ascribe to the monastic ideal 
of chastity.an evil influence on family life. It is true that 
the morality of the dark and middle ages was sorry enough 
in sexual matters, but many other considerations besides 
the influence of monasticism must be weighed in account- 
ing for the low estate of the mores. May not, for that 
matter, the present sorry state of American family life be 
ascribed with equal right to Protestant ethics? 


It is not the celibacy of the continent but the celibacy of 
the unrestrained with their new morality, so called, which 
needs to be feared today and the monastic ethics in sex 


matters deserves a new emphasis. The voluntary and 
harshly self-restrained celibacy of the early Benedictine 
would be not only an effective protest against all looseness 
but an example worth the imitation of those whose celibacy 
is not founded on resolution but on social conditions. The 
celibacy of the dark ages was not, for that matter, entirely 
voluntary. In part it was due, it may be assumed, to the 
pessimism which asked whether it were right to bring 
children into an evil world, in part undoubtedly it had 
its cause in economic conditions. The practical abstention 
from marriage or from conception in our time may be 
similarly motivated but the ideal celibacy of monasticism 
is a better answer to the problem. 


INVOLVEMENT IN SOCIAL WRONGS 


In a time when a man cannot own a square foot of 
property or accept a salary without coming dangerously 
near to compromise with the whole evil and selfish system 
which issues in class and race exploitation and murder, the 
monastic ideal of poverty is not an unreasonable answer to 
the moral problem of property. Furthermore, it has be- 
come evident to men that there is no freedom available 
for them unless there be economic freedom. The economic 
freedom of the wealthy is attainable by few and it implies 
a bondage as fearful though not as feared as the slavery 
of the poor. There is another kind of economic freedom. 
He who had not where to lay his head was freest of all. 
The monk who was willing to be robbed of his sole property 
—the breviary—and of his life, because he knew the first 
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by heart and would gain the bliss of heaven through the 
loss of the latter, is more to be envied than the economi- 
cally “free” man who trembles at each fluctuation of the 
market and at each new headline about Russian com- 
munism. 

The over-indulgence, not the under-satisfaction, of the 
instincts of acquisition makes man poor. To be sure, or- 
ganized monasticism in the past compromised eventually 
with all sanctified and vested selfishness and would prob- 
ably do so again in the future, but it remained free for 
centuries before it fell and, rejuvenated, might succeed 
better in future. At all events its compromise could be no 
worse than that of Protestant ethics. 

Finally, there is the ideal of obedience. It is scarcely 
necessary to point out the antagonism between the modern 
ideal of liberty, in political life, art, education and where 
not, and the ancient ideal of obedientia. Yet what educator 
and what parent, what scientist, what lover of beauty and 
of truth is not ready to declaim upon the necessity of 
restraint in our time? It is not obedience to superior force 
that is wanted but the hard and unyielding honesty of those 
who understand the command of their own categorical im- 
perative in the pursuit of beauty, truth and goodness. The 
iron self-discipline of monasticism cannot be without de- 
fenders in these days of luxury and self-indulgence. 

Monasticism, the ascetic ideal, is even now in the air. 
The youth movements with their demand for simplicity 
and the growing monasticism of the Anglican high church 
may be straws in the wind. Were Christianity to adopt the 
ideal seriously once more it would mean that it would 
abandon the policy of boring from within. Separating it- 
self from the world it might recover its integrity for a 
while until confronted with another Calvary it either suf- 
fered crucifixion or made its uneasy compromise with phari- 
see and sadducee. There is nothing unsocial about this 
attitude. It is not for love of self the monk retires from 
the world but for the love of his brethren who may be 
saved by no other means. 


The Voice 


CAN not read with certain sense 
The prophet’s sacred word, 
But J can hear the voice of spring 
Amid the lilies whispering 
As winter’s dust is stirred. 


And strange, the voice is clearer far 
Than any mythic lore: 

It tells of death and destiny, 

Of life and immortality— 
Where winters are no more. 


The God who spoke in ancient books 
Speaks plainly to us still, 
But we, alas, refuse to know 
That He whose roses bud and blow 
Is that same loving Will. 
Tuomas Curtis CLARK. 












London, June 11, 1925. 
N TUESDAY any, whe cared, could listen to Mr. G. Ber- 
nard Shaw and Mr. Belloc upon the theme, “What Is Com- 
They were delivering lecture and counter-lecture at the 


U 


ing?” 
Savoy theater, and their speeches were broadcasted; that is why 
in my rural home I was able to hear them, and vastly entertain- 


ing they were. Yet they did not debate, but only 


“What Is_ skirmished a little at the outposts. Mr. Shaw spoke 
Coming?” with his customary directness upon religion. He did 
not profess to know what was coming; but he 


warned the churches that they must repent; that is, they must 
adjust themselves to the great modern belief in creative evolu- 
tion. They must repent, moreover, of their rationalism, for it 
was their rationalism which had broken men on the wheel. Vol- 
taire objected to the church for that reason, and he was right. 
Mr. Shaw quotes Micah, but Mr. Belloc avowed that he had 
forgotten him. If the churches were full of saints, Mr. Shaw 
added, there would be nothing more to say; but “there are not 
enough saints to go round.” In his judgment the old distinc- 
tion of Catholic and Protestant did not have much significance 
in the present scene. He was a Protestant, Mr. Belloc a Catho- 
lic, but there was not difference enough between them to make 
a debate. (Mr. Belloc would not agree with that, anyhow.) 
But put Mr. Shaw face to face with Mr. Bryan and there would 
Mr. Bryan’s fundamentalism he called infant- 
At the same time, 


be a real conflict 
ism; and from that he would differ sharply. 
when Mr 
Mr. Shaw declared that he agreed with the judgment; it is 
“creative evolution” as first taught by Lamarck that he defended. 


Belloc called Darwin's theory and evolution nonsense, 


This belief gave hope, something worth living for; without evo- 
lution we are doomed to pessimism. 

Mr. Belloc has not much hope for this miserable world. He 
spent half an hour defending the thesis that we do not know 
falsified. He 
said of the fundamentalists, “In any country that gives up beer 
and wine, anything may come,” but he refused to be led into 
One that for | 


a place for the schooling of 


what is coming. Everyone finds his forecasts 


controversy. gathered m this passing world 


was but the soul, and the one 


hope for its children the attainment of beatitude. 


* * > 


The Unknown Quantities 
In China 


China has been much in the press this week; even the papers 
which devote columns to telling us how hot it has been—why 
we need to be told this, no one knows—have spared a few 
half-columns to important happenings in Shanghai. Some cor- 
blamed the 


becoming victims to bolshevist plots. 


students for 
further and 
blame the Christian students, an entirely unwarranted charge. 


respondents have roundly Chinese 


Others go 
Others see in the uprisings of the students a desire to avert 
Those 


best refuse to pronounce dogmatically upon the confused situa- 


from China the evils of industrialism. who know China 


tion. They know that the leading Chinese have had smoulder- 
ing in their hearts a resentment of the treatment received from 
Japan during the war, and with Japan they are inclined to group 
Great Britain, its ally. General Feng, the “Christian Cromwell” 
of China, as he was formally called, is accustomed to display 
in his camps big posters, showing what China has suffered from 
Japan and Great Britain. But while no one today will justify 
all the past dealing of this country with China—we might well 
repent of the opium wars, for example—yet in recent years 
of this country to 
encroach upon China; and there are many who lay stress upon 
this fact, for example, Sir John Jordan, a great friend of China. 
A well-informed contributor to The Christian World has writ- 
ten these words, “The quite fortuitous combination of a strike 
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there has been no attempt on the part 


British Table Talk 


in a Japanese mill, in a place where British influence prevails, 
gave bolshevist and communist leaders their opportunity to 
place Britain and Japan at the forefront of the “imperialistic 
foreign powers” to be attacked. The demands of Japan on 
China have, in consequence of the former generally unpopular 
Anglo-Japanese alliance, been ascribed wantonly to Britain by 
anti-foreign agitators. Hence the outcry against this country. 
The present outburst in China will pass, but unless a new 
spirit and a better understanding can be secured in China itself 
it is bound to recur. The countries of the west will be well 
advised to bend their efforts to the task of helping China to 
good government and strong leadership. China must govern 
herself. Any other solution is incredible, and wild talk of for- 
eign intervention and the governing of the country by alien 
powers is worse than useless. Britain should again make it 
known that she is, as a friend of China, on the side of strong 
and moral administration.” In line with this plea writers such 
as Mr. J. A. Spender have pleaded that the interests of China 
itself must be put first. 


A Wesleyan Methodist 
Chaplain to the King 


The king of England, it is well known, when he is in Scot- 
land, worships in the Presbyterian kirk, which is the established 
church of Scotland. From the standpoint of a rigid Anglican 
he becomes a dissenter when he crosses the borders, for clearly 
the church of Scotland, not having bishops, so far lacks one 
mark of the “church catholic.” Now the king has taken a 
step, which will seem equally open to the judgment of strict 
Episcopalians; he has appointed Rev. Owen Spencer Watkins, 
C.M.S., C.B.E., a Wesleyan Methodist minister, an honorary 
chaplain to the king. Wr. Watkins has been for many years 
a chaplain in the army; what precisely will fall to him because 
of his new appointment I do not know, but it is a gracious act 
on the part of his majesty, and it shows his desire to treat the 
free churches with courtesy, and to recognize no traditional 
inequalities. In one sense the “illustrious house of Hanover,” 
as it used to be called, had at the beginning cordial relations 
with the dissenters in the eighteenth century. It is significant 
that the first public announcement of the death of Queen Anne 
was made in a dissenting chapel. But that is another story. In 
the present time there is no disposition to prolong old contro- 
versies. There will be few, outside the ranks of the very strict 
Anglicans, who will doubt the fitness of the appointment of Mr. 
Watkins. 


The Late Bishop 
of Oxford 

The death of Dr. Burge, the bishop of Oxford, removes 
from the church a man greatly trusted. It was commonly 
thought that he might be the next archbishop of Canterbury 
when the time came for Dr. Davidson to retire; but after a brief 
illness he has died in the prime of life. Dr. Burge received much 
censure in certain quarters for his dealing with the duke of 
Marlborough. Whether a man who is divorced should or should 
not be a communicant in the church may be a question under 
dispute. But there were many who admired the fearless treat- 
ment of the duke by his bishop. There are enough leaders in 
churches who will make exceptions of rich or titled folk, and 
hesitate to think that God Almighty could “damn so fine a 
gentleman.” It is cheering to find a man who will treat a duke 
as firmly as he would a gamekeeper or a ploughman. Dr. 
Burge was not conspicuous in scholarship as Dr. Stubbs was or 
Dr. Gore, his predecessors; but he was a good bishop first at 
Southwark and afterwards at Oxford; and Englishmen thought 
no less of him because in his youth he was a good cricketer. 
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So far as a bishop has opportunities, he was keen on cricket to 
the end. 


* * . 


And So Forth 


The Primitive Methodists are now in session. “Spiritual 
Advance” is in the forefront of the program. Their new presi- 
dent is the Rev. James Lockhart, of Birmingham, who spoke on 
the fine theme, “The Church as an Adventure of God.. Dr. 
Stuart Holden, a leader among the evangelicals in the church of 
England, has been to see three or four plays now being acted 
in London. He condemns them as being garbage of the most 
pernicious kind. Dr. Holden did not speak without his book; 
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and no one who knows the facts will dispute his judgment. 

Dr. John Kelman has had to ask for a collegue in his work. His 
health has been poor of late. Dr. J. Douglas Adam also has had 
to lay down his, pastorate in Highbury Quadrant on the ground 
of ill-health. For four years he has done conspicuous and 
enduring work in that North London church. By the time 
this letter appears my friend Rev. S. W. Hughes will be in 
America, where already he has many friends, and will make 
more. He deserves to be known and honored for his own sake, 
but he will not be ashamed to be called the successor of Dr 
Clifford. 


EpWARD SHILLITO. 


The Book World 


Anthologies and Other Poetry 


IME WAS when I entertained a feeling of mild scorn for 

volumes of selected poetry. The use of them seemed a cheap 
and disreputable short-cut to a superficial acquaintance with litera- 
ture. But I am wholly converted from that view, which is itself 
both academic and superficial, and there is no type of book that 
I seize on with greater eagerness than one of 
anthologies which continue to come from the 
diminishing stream. 


the 
press in an un- 
The best of the anthologies now do not pro- 
fess to include the world’s greatest poems. That field is too broad, 
and by the time the necessary space has been devoted to certain 
classics which cannot decently be left out but which are not of the 
t thrilling interest and which are readily accessible to anyone 
ith even a moderate library, there is little room left for those 
ems that have perhaps less absolute greatness but more charm 
and freshness. So the most interesting anthologies are those that 
deal with some more restricted field. The limits may be geo- 
graphical, topical, or chronological, or may be determined by 
the special class of readers to whom the appeal is made. 


numerous 


~ 
Here, for example, is A GotpeN Treasury oF IRISH VERSE, 
elected by Lennox Robinson (Macmillan, $1.75). The range is 
rom the oldest Gaelic bards to the youngest of contemporary Irish 
oets. They do not always write about Ireland, though many of 
them do; but there is something persistently and pervasively Irish 
ut an Irishman that causes him to write in an Irish manner. 
rhe Celt is “a fellow of infinite wonder and jest, an amalgam of 
k tears and quicker laughter, apt to worship a dew-drop on a 

1f and dull at seeing a forest or a hilled horizon,” says Clement 
«l. If one finds 


atrophy in an age 


his sense of wonder and mystery in danger 
of scientific precision and an environment of 
ment sidewalks, let him read Irish verse. It is of the stuff that 
dreams are made of. If its cobweb cables do not hold him, he 
may know that the disease of his imagination is far gone and re- 
quires radical treatment. Happily the editor of this collection did 
t feel called upon to include any poems merely because they 
patriotic expressions of Ireland’s nationalistic aspirations. Some 
i them do express it, but those that do are good poetry and not 
mere political pamphlets. 


Poems For YoutH, An American Anthology, compiled by Wil- 
liam Rose Benet (Dutton, $3.00), begins with Marco Bozzaris— 
the old familiar “At midnight in his guarded tent—” —but passes 
on rapidly through Emerson, Longfellow, and Lowell, and comes 
quickly to the poets of the present generation to whom most of the 
500 pages are devoted. Here are Moody, Lindsay, Robinson, Edna 
Millay’s “Renascence,” and many others less well known but de- 
erving to be known. There is perhaps no better collection to 
‘rve as an introduction to contemporary verse. The limiting 
phrase, “for youth,” does not mean that it is limited to juveniles, 
but only that its omits poems too subtle or sophisticated to be in- 
telligible to normal young people in their teens. In reading it one 
feels no sense of stooping to childish levels, 


Tue Best Porms or 1924, edited by L. A. G. Strong (Small, 
Maynard & Co., $2.00), carries its limitation in its title. Naturally, 
the average of excellence is lower than in an anthology selected 
from a wider field. Some are weak, and some are strong. Some 
are experiments that did not turn out very well. But life is like 
that, and a book of current verse is a part of the history of our 
own time. If it were all too good, it would not tell a true story 
of contemporary life. Only a few of these will go into the body 
of literature that has permanent value, but none of them is trivial 
or insincere, and together they show how the winds of the spirit 
are blowing today. 

Clement Wood’s Poets or America (Dutton, $3.00), is not an 
anthology but a volume of critical essays on American poets from 
Poe and Whitman to Sandburg, Lindsay, and the less known con- 
temporaries. I do not know of any more competent critic of 
present-day poetry, or any who commands a more crisp and sparkling 
style. The essays have literary as well as critical value. Wood is 
appreciative of the impulses which have led the newer poets to ex- 
periment with fresh forms, and has words of high praise for 
Vachel Lindsay’s earlier works and for Amy Lowell at her best, 
but he finds in Lindsay, Sandburg, Masters and James Oppenheim 
alike a fatal tendency to deterioration from a legitimate unconven- 
tionality to raucous and cacophanous maudlinity, and the works 
of half dozen of the most lauded of the ultra-modern he sets down 
as unmitigated imbecility if not an intended hoax on the public. His 
list of the six best American poets of today is: Robinson, Frost, 
Wheelock, Rose O’Neil, Sandburg, and “the vanished Vachel Lind- 
say who wrote The Congo.” 


Perhaps there is not room in such a short list for the name of 
Ridgely Torrance, or it may be that the bulk of his work is too 
meager to justify classing him among the great. Twenty-five years 
after his first thin volume comes a second small book, Hesperipes 
(Macmillan, $1.75). This is distinguished poetry, full of haunting 
lines that well might serve as texts for more poems, and fuller still 
of a high quality of lyric imagination. The poet’s questioning of 
life seems to lead him to a more and more confident and courageous 
attitude toward it: 


“All our springtimes, all our summers, 

We have kept the longing warm within. 

Now we leave the after-comers 

To attain the dreams we did not win. 

O we have wakened, Sweet, and had our birth, 
And that’s the end of earth; 

And we have toiled and smiled and kept the light, 
And that’s the end of night.” 


There can be no shadow of doubt as to Edwin A. Robinson's 
claim to the place which Clement Wood assigns him in the hall of 
fame. He has the gifts of phrase, of imagery, of cadence, of 
technical mastery—almost everything, in fact, except something 
completely worth saying. For the burden of his song is that human- 
ity is a ghastly and grewsome failure, and this, I think, is not 
worth saying because it is not true. But Robinson evidently believes 
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that it is true, and he says it, earnestly, somberly, beautifully. 
Sometimes his gloom is lit with a gleam of cynical humor. His 
new book of poems, Dionysus 1x Dourt (Macmillan, $1.75) main- 
tains this same argument. Its title poem, I venture to believe, is not 
even very good poetry. I should call it rather a clever metrical 
version of President Nicholas Murray Butler’s “The Faith of a Lib- 
eral,” which, you will remember, is a protest against excessive legis- 
lation and interference with individual liberty in general and against 
the eighteenth amendment in particular. It takes a very great poet 
to make genuine poetry on this theme; in fact, it takes one some- 
what greater than Mr. Robinson. The closing poem in the book, 
“Demos and Dionysus,” is similar. Everything between is better 
than these two; and one perfect sonnet, “A Man in Our Town,” is 
worth the price of the book. 


I do not know who Margaret Tod Ritter is, though I have a sus- 
picion that she :s » young writer, but her book of poems, Mrrrors 
(Macmillan, $1.25), holds much of both beauty and promise. She 
has an authentic gift of true poetry, and the reader will be hyper- 
critical or emotionally dull who does not enter into her moods. 


CORRESP 
The Bible and the Flag 


Evitor THe Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: If I am not mistaken The Christian Century desires 
to be correct in its statements and just in its judgments. There- 
fore I venture to correct an impression given by a news item 
contained in its issue of May 21 to the effect that a flag was 
given to the Riverside Jewish synagogue by the West End 
Presbyterian church in exchange for a Bible. 

The facts are as follows: A new association, America’s Good- 
will union, of which Justice Arthur S. Tompkins, of the New 
York supreme court is president and Rev. Edward Lawrence 
Hunt is director, has initiated an exchange of compliments be- 
tween Jewish and Christian bodies on the basis of patriotism. 
The first exchange was when the Sherith-Israel congregation, 
the oldest Jewish congregation in America, presented to Grace 
Episcopal church an American flag for its outdoor pulpit. So 
far as I know there was no return of the compliment. 

Then the West End Church presented a beautiful silk pulpit 
flag to the Riverside congregation, the youngest Jewish con- 
At the time of the presentation there was no thought 
upon our part of any return. But, with characteristic friendli- 
Rabbi Edward Lissman expressed the desire to return 
our visit and he said his people did not wish to come empty- 
handed. But West End already had a flag in its pulpit. The 
pastor was therefore asked to suggest an acceptable gift and the 
Bible presentation followed. 

We therefore do not understand the import of the last two 
sentences of the news item. The Jews have given wide and 
approving publicity to the incident. 

West End church, 

New York City. A. E 

{The sentences to which Dr. Keigwin refers were: “Some 
reflection is likely to be engendered by the nature of the gifts on 
the two sides. Is a flag the best symbol that a Christian church 


> 


has to offer in return for a Bible?”] 


gregation. 


ness, 


DWIN KEIGWIN. 


Jealousy Among Military Leaders 


Epitor Tue CurisTiAN CENTURY : 

SIR: If there is a phase of militarism or of military ethics— 
to use a familiar but very inappropriate term—that should 
forever condemn the system to the lowest depths of infamy, 
it is the jealousy of military men of each other. A recent re- 
a life of Bragg points out that Leonidas 


viewer of Braxton 


Polk was responsible for the loss of the battle of Chattanooga. 
“Polk who was at odds with Bragg at the time, had been 
ordered to attack at daybreak. When he failed to do so, Bragg, 
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Another first volume of poems by a young writer is Ess-Trne, by 
John McAlpin (Four Seas, $1.50). They are generally graceful, 
sometimes strong, occasionally strained. It is a thankless task to 
count feet in modern poetry, but it seems like careless versification 
or an unwarranted liberty with the nomenclature of the craft to 
call a poem in tetrameters a sonnet. 


There is considerable variety of merit as well as of theme in 
A Harp 1n THE Winns, by Daniel Henderson (Appleton, $1.25). 
It contains “lyrics from a garden and songs of city, sea, and road,” 
according to the author’s own statement. And it contains some ex- 
quisite poetry, some sharply etched pictures, and some jingling tri- 
vialia. The author does not often lead us into tense moods or highly 
emotional situations. He avoids over-subtleties, and his general atti- 
tude appears to be that of a kindly, appreciative, and wise observer 
of men and things, and anyone who can read the English language 
can understand what he says. There is not quite enough of Celtic 
fantasy to justify the title of the book. 


WINFRED ERNEST GARRISON. 


ONDENCE 


who was on tenterhooks, sent his aid to discover the cause. 
The aid found Polk sitting comfortably in a rocking-chair at 
his headquarters awaiting his breakfast, supposing an attack 
had been made.” This was a case in which the wrath of man 
resulted in praising God; but it was none the less a shameful 
exhibition of a contemptible trait. A reviewer of Dr. Barton’s 
Life of Lincoln points out several instances in which union 
generals, prompted by jealousy, failed to support one another 
and thus brought disaster upon the army. Here as always 
in such cases it was the common soldier who was the chief 
sufferer. “Theirs not to reason why.” 

Although there was a good deal of jealousy among the con- 
federate commanders, a similar state of mind wrought far 
greater disaster to the union forces than to their enemies. For 
a number of years there has been little doubt that the sectional 
war could have been ended in two years, if the union generals 
at almost every stage of the war had cooperated heartily with 
one another. Although the bickerings and quarrels and jeal- 
ousies among the politicians were also a hindrance to the prose- 
cution of the war, they can not be charged with the serious 
consequences that resulted from a lack of cooperation among 
the generals. 


Athens, O. Cuas. W. Super. 


And He Does Not Say “But” 


Epitor THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: The Christian Century speaks like one of the old 
prophets risen from the dead. I like it. I like nearly every 
word in it. I like your perfect fairness, frankness and your 
courage. It is doing a great work. It speaks with due rev- 
erence of the sincere belief of the fathers without wounding 
their feelings, but boldly speaks of the better beliefs to come. 
Consider me a subscriber for life or as long as the paper holds 
on its forward course. 


Norwell, Mich. Henry M. Foro. 


Why Not? 


Eprtor THe CurisTiAN CENTURY : 

SIR: Is this another sign of progress? Members of the Bap- 
tist and Congregational churches (now federated) voted that 
the churches in seeking a pastor would consider only such min- 
isters as are willing to administer the rite of baptism either by 
immersion or sprinkling. Further, it was voted to accept mem- 
bers of any other Christian church as full members upon their 
presentation of proper credentials, without asking them to reject 
their denominational preference. This same body of united 
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Christians is carrying on a remarkable rural church program and 

has during the last year received over fifty new members into 

its fellowship. Why not? 
Willington, Conn. 


Epwin E. Sunrt. 


Denominational Loyalty 


Enrtor THE CurisTiAN CENTURY: 

SIR: The stand which you are taking against narrow sec- 
tarianism and in favor of church union is very interesting and 
pleasing to me. Let me call your attention to an answer 
given by Amos R. Wells (Caleb Cobweb) in the Christian 
Endeavor World of May 21. A correspondent asked the ques- 
tion, “What is denominational loyalty as distinguished from 
loyalty to Christ?” His answer is: “Denominational loyalty 
is not to be distinguished from loyalty to Christ. Since the 
denomination is a part of the church, which is the body of 
Christ, loyalty to Christ involves loyalty to the denomination 
which one has joined.” 

Of course this is a delicate subject for the Christian Endeavor 
World to discuss, since the constituency of the Christian En- 
deavor society is made up from many denominations, some 
of which are very jealous of their denominational principles. 
However, it is time for leaders of young people to recognize 
that there is an important movement on foot for the federa- 
tion of small churches in local communities, which 
quently hindered by “denominational loyalty.” 

Bakersfield, Vt. 


is fre- 


Wittram Corton CLarK. 


A Distinction: And is There Also a 
Difference? 


Eprtor THe CuristiaAn CENTURY: 

SIR: Your paper seems much interested in baptism and 
membership requirements in Baptist churches, so I am writing 
you of our arrangement. We have associate membership pro- 
vided for in our constitution as follows: “Christians who desire 
to worship and have fellowship with this church but who 
find it impossible to enter into full membership may be received 
into associate membership either by letter from some other 
Christian church or by statement of their faith in Christ and 
their purpose to cooperate in the advancement of the kingdom 
of God through the Normal Park Baptist church.” Two of 
the fifteen members of my board of deacons are associate 
members—one a Lutheran, the other a Presbyterian. These 
associate members are some of the finest workers we have. 


Chicago. Mitton M. McGorriu. 


Conscience and Westminster 
Confession 


Enitor THe Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: The question which heads Mr. McCamant’s article in 
your issue of May 2lst, “Can I be a Presbyterian Minister?” 
is not a new one. A large number of ministers, now in the 
Presbyterian church, have had to face the same thing. For 
the benefit of Mr. McCamant—it is only just that I should 
try to reciprocate for his splendid article—and also for those 
who may be in his position, may I tell of my own experience. 

I was brought up in a Presbyterian church. Because I could 
take my college course in my native city, I was under the 
influence of that church until my twenty-second year. During 
that time I heard of the Westminster confession, but I knew 
as little about it as the other 2,000,000 laymen of the Pres- 
byterian church. 

I then decided for the ministry and went off to a Presby- 
terian seminary. There I bought a copy of the confession 
and read it through. At the beginning of my course, in my 
zeal for my chosen profession I would have swallowed any- 
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thing. But though my seminary is not in the black list of 
those that are abhoredly liberal, my attitude became increas- 
ingly less conservative throughout my course. So I came to 
the end of my seminary work, and found myself in precisely 
the position in which Mr. McCamant describes himself as 
being. The Westminster confession was a stumbling block 
to me. 

But I longed fervently to do the work of a Christian min- 
ister. I turned to other denominations, and found that every 
one of them had some part of their ordination vow that was 
as difficult for me as the standard of my own church. I had 
observed many times, that men who go to work by them- 


selves, in a sort of individualistic way, accomplish very little 
in real results. Effective work needs organization and coopera- 
tion. 


So I took thought with myself. Whence had I these new 
ideas? Had they not developed during regular attendance 
upon Presbyterian service, and under the teaching of Presby- 
terian professors? Wondering a little, I took down my copy 
of the Westminster confession, and blew away the dust of 
three years. I read it through, carefully. I came to the 
conclusion that not one man in the whole Presbyterian church 
today believed the whole thing, in the sense in which it was 
originally written. So I planned what I should do. 

I went before the Presbytery for licensure. A professor in 
a Presbyterian college put the constitutional questions—a man 
as godly as he is conservative. He asked me if I accepted 
the standards of the church. I answered that I did if I could 
make my own interpretations at certain places. The glance 
he gave me over his glasses showed surprise, possibly, that 
I should interrupt the dignity of the service by such an obvious 
interjection. But he assured me in a quiet, fatherly way, “We 
all have to do that, Mr. Pollock.” 

So I can be a Presbyterian minister; 
best to be one. 


at least I can do my 
And I haven't surrendered my intellectual 








The Churches of the World 
Together for the First 
Time Since Nicaea 


URING August practically all the Protestant churches 
D of the world, with the great Eastern Orthodox Church 

present also, are to meet to consider al! the united ac- 
tivities and the problems of the universal church. 

It is to be a conference, not on doctrine, not on orders, but 
on the Life and Work of the Churches. It will consider what 
the united churches can do for the application of the gospel 
to the great social, industrial, educational and international 
problems now facing the world. 

Representative leaders from all nations and nearly all 
communions, to the number of six hundred will be present. 

It is hoped that some great pronouncement which shall go 
forth to the world as the voice of the Church Universal may 
issue from this conference. The bringing together of the 
Christians of every nation will in itself be a wonderful help 
toward goodwill. 

The expense of such a gathering is very great. Several 
large contributions have been made, but it was thought that 
many would like to have some share in this great enterprise 
who have not been personally asked to give. 

There remains $10,000 still to be raised to complete Amer- 
ica’s quota. Would you not like to be one to have some part 
in fulfilling this obligation? 


Contributions may be sent to 


Universal Christian Conference 


on Life and Work 
70 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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honesty either. If Mr. McCamant will come into the church 
with us, and bring with him his group of young men, I know 
they will find a group of ministers there, who think as clearly 
as they do, and who also are seeking to put all the power of 
that thinking into the furtherance of the kingdom of God. 
Grafton, N. D. P 


PoOLLOcK. 


HEwISON 


Immaculate Not Miraculous 
Conception 


ipitor THe CHrisTIAN CENTURY: 
SIR: 
The 


against the inventors of 


Your contributor to the Correspondence columns of 
Christian Mr. Henck, holds “a grudge 
the doctrine of the immaculate con- 
seems to be somewhat confused as to just what that 
doctrine is, 


Century, who 


ception,” 
with the 
doctrine of the virgin birth of our Lord, which is quite another 
matter. 


since his discussion deals exclusively 
The doctrine of the immaculate conception, held as 
fide in the 
opinion by many other Christians, is that the blessed mother 


of Jesus, 


a dogma de Roman communion and as a pious 


being the chosen vessel of God for his glorious 
was conceived from the taint of 

This “that sexual 
is essentially, and unavoidably a base and unholy 


Neither does the 


incarnation, pure and free 


original sin doctrine in no wise implies 
intercourse 
thing.” doctrine of the virgin birth of Jesus 
imply any such thing, if it is rightly believed that Jesus is the 
incarnate God, God That it 


e word ot 
have been God's will to effect the unique mystery of 


very and very man. 


should 
the incarnation in an unique manner, that is, by a virginal birth, 
ible to And 
surely only perverse or loose either doc- 


has not seemed unreas: millions of Christians. 


thinking can find in 


trine a slander agai: the noble procreative laws of God 


who humbled himself 
Worcester, Mass. 


be born of a pure virgin.” 


Haroip H. R 


THOM! 


Methodism and Missions 


rok THe CHRISTIAN ( TURY : 
SIR: Relative to Dr. Barton’s recent article on “Missionary 
| 


Motive and Message” and similar statements frequently appear- 


ng in your paper, it is interesting to note two statements from 
official sources in the Met! t Episcopal church. Our preach- 
is probably ‘ lar ideal practice as that of other 
ups, but the statements are valuable because of their clear 


utting of the ideal. 


In the Episcopal address at the Springfield general confer- 
e, May, 1924, the following words appear: “We do not seek 
establish in other countries a church which in organization 
nd control shall be American. We do not seek to propagate 
in the orient a form of religion which is occidental in its gov- 
ernment, its rituals, and its creedal vocabulary. To Christianize 


and not to westernize or to 
We seek to 


which constitute the essence of Methodism, and then let them 


Americanize is the object of our 


endeavor plant in new soils those principles 


into wl forms they normally assume in the 


native ial 


tive social, 


grow itever may 


intellectu ind spiritual climates.’ 
In announcing the recent “e1 in appropriations for the 


work of the chur h, our board 


current year in the missionary 
statements to the work- 


“We note with satisfaction what you have 


of foreign missions sent the following 


ers in all countries: 
already done and pray that you, out of your perplexity, may 
gather faith to launch into a 


new era of self-government and 


self-support. We repeat what may seem a commonplace, but 


t cannot be said too often, 
that will be eli 


propagating..... We ne 


that our goal is to produce churches 


abroad and seli- 
“1 not to remind you, brethren, that 
Methodist Epis- 


ficiently 


governing, self-supporting, 


we expect the world-wide organization of the 


copal church to be clastic enough and suf responsive 


to nationa! needs and genius to let you express your corporate 


Christian life in a truly national way. We give you Christ, 


and sum of our contribution. We will rejoice if 


the center 
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you will express Him through your own genius and through 
what is good and fine in your cultural past.” 
Wilson Avenue Methodist Church, 


Cleveland, O. Joun D. Green. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson for July 12. Acts 13:42-52. 


“lo, We Turn to the Gentiles.” 


NE of the gentlest men whom I ever knew was Dr. Judson, 

for many years the pastor of the institutional church in 
Washington Square, New York. The son of the famous mis- 
sionary to India had, beneath his gracious exterior, plenty of 
force and rare common sense. Once, in lecturing to us, he said: 
“I go to call upon a family once and again, but if I see that I 
am making no spiritual progress with them, I waste no more 
time or energy upon them, but turn to new people who seem 
to be more hopeful.” This is what Payl and Barnabas do here. 
When the Jews evidence nothing but closed minds, they turn 
their energy elsewhere. 

It seems a hard saying, but this undoubtedly is the proper 
procedure. Jesus himself advised it. There was the fruit tree 
in the orchard—it had been correctly planted; it had been care- 
fully pruned; it had been fertilized at considerable expense; the 
trees all about it were bearing while it was fruitless. “Cut it 
down, why does it cumber the ground?” This very morning 
I have had a very bitter experience; the church clerk placed in 
my hands a list of two hundred and twenty names, and re- 
quested a judgment upon the advisibility of keeping them on 
the church roll. I suggested the absolute dropping of about 
fifty, the placing of the majority of the others on the inactive 
list, the reserving of possibly twenty on the present active list. 
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60,000,000 Americans 


are said to have no 
church. Some of these 
are passing your church 
every day. Do they find 
anything that touches a 
responsive chord? 


THE WAYSIDE PUL- 
PIT always has some- 
thing worth while to say; 
something that makes 
each person think; and 
people form the habit of 
always reading each quo- 
tation. 








Can you afford not to 
take advantage of this 
most effective method of 
church-door publicity this summer? The average church 
bulletin board is ineffective because it is empty during the 
summer months. 





Write today for free descriptive circular of the Wayside 
Pulpit Bulletin Board, the Wayside Pulpit sheets (one for 
every week in the year), and the Changeable Letter Device, 
for announcement of regular and special services, etc. 


The Beacon Press, Inc. 


25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 
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We have called, we have sent them the parish paper, we have 
sent visitors and solicitors to them again and again—why should 
they cumber the roll? Nevertheless it is heart-breaking work 
to check those names. What a vast amount of wasted energy 
they represent! 

What I have done today with the membership roll, I propose 
to do tomorrow with the so-called “eligible group.” In a 
beautiful leather book—with loose leaves—we have the names 
of two hundred and fifty supposedly hopeful 
church membership. 


prospects for 
These names have been gathered by the 
ushers; they represent people who attended the services and 
who showed unusual interest. Many of the names are of those 
who were married in the church, or of those in whose homes 
we have conducted funerals, or of those whom we have met 
socially, and who have no other church home. We have written 
them letters; we have sent visitors to interview them; we have 
gone personally to see many of them; we have invited them to 
social meetings and to special services. Many of them have 
joined the church recently; some are still very hopeful, but 
tomorrow I shall revise the list and many names will never 
interest us again; we shall be done with them. We shall turn 
to the constantly growing list of newer and better prospects. 
Paul made it very plain that these forsaken people had only 
themselves to blame. There is a sin which we may call that of 
unresponsiveness. The Jews would not respond to Paul. Jesus 
once said: “You will not come to me that you may have life.” 
Think of it: they even turned away from Jesus! There he 
stood with open arms preaching, pleading—and they went away; 
they did not want eternal life. To fail to respond is to be lost. 
Here are our schools; better than ever. Never did the world 
see such high-schools. Many young people rise to their op- 
portunities and receive a good education, but the majority turn 
Here are the free organ recitals in Carnegie hall. One 
of the world’s best organs; one of the world’s most artistic 
organists—all free. Some respond, but the majority never go 
Here are the free libraries with half a million selected volumes, 


away. 


the best essays, histories, poets, novels, scientific treatises; many 
respond but most of the people ignore the opportunity. Here 
are the churches begging people to come; offering interesting 
sermons, lovely music, free pews, choice fellowship. Many 
are called, few are chosen because few choose to come, paid 
advertisements notwithstanding. Not to respond to the best, 
spells death. It is a sin and the wages are standardized. 

It is as much your duty to respond as it is my duty to preach 
to you. Patience may cease to be a virtue. We know that the 
holy Spirit ceases to strive. It is a glorious spring day; all 
nature is calling to the violets. If any root fails to stir in re- 
sponse to sun and rain it is as good as dead. 

-respond! 


“Jesus calls us” 


Joun R. Ewers. 





Contributors to This Issue 


Marcus A. Spencer, American Presbyterian minister, who 
recently resigned his pulpit to continue his studies in 


the University of Edinburgh 


Hvupert C. Herrinc, secretary, board of social service of 


the Congregational church. Mr. Herring returned 


recently from a trip to Mexico. 


H. Ricnarp Niesunr, president 
hurst, Ill. 


Elmhurst College, Elm 
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Read Harry Emerson Fosdick on Evolution! 


(See note below) 


SO RECENT BOOKS 


Of Timely Interest 


The Christian Century Preas has won wide fame by ite announce- 
ments of new books, and especially by the publication of valuable book 
lists—of the best books on vital and timely subjects. We are told that 
there have never been put out more helpful lists than our two latest— 
“Recent Books on Evolution and Religion” and “The Church Today and 
Tomorrow.” We are including below, the leaders of these two lists 
for your convenience in ordering. We include also some of the best 
books on other subjects. 

Books on Science and Religion 
. Science and Religion, Thomson, $2.00. 
Where Evolution and Religion Meet, Coulter, $1.00. 
. Evolution and Christian Faith, Lane, $2.00. 
Nineteenth Century Evolution and After, Dawson, $1.50. 
I Believe in God and Evolution, Keen, $1.00. 
. Evolution, Knowledge and Revelation, McDowell, 1.00. 
. Religious Certitude in an Age of Science, Dinsmore, $1.50. 
. The Understanding of Religion, Brewster, $1.50. 


The Church and Modern Religion 


ONAN sewn 


9. The Church of the Spirit, Peabody, $2.00. 

10. The Christian Church in the Modern World, Calkins, $1.75. 

11. Imperialistic Religion and Religion of Democracy, Brown, $2.00. 
12. Religion in the Thought of Today, Patton, $1.50. 

13. Christianity and Social Science, Ellwood, $1.75. 

14. The Reconstruction of Religion, Ellwood, $2.25. 

15. The Faith of Modernism, Mathews, $1.50. 

16. Christianity and Progress, Fosdick, $1.50. 


17. Religion of the Social Pas:ion, Dickinson, $1.75. 
18. Fundamental Ends of Life, Rufus Jones, $1.75 
19. Religious Foundations, Rufus Jones, $1.00. 


Books on God 
20. Can We Find God, Patten, $1.60. 
21. Is God Limited, McConnell, $2.00. 
22. Some Open Ways to God, Bowie, $1.50. 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Conducts “Neglected 
Book” Club 


Rev. Evans A. Worthley, Methodist 
student pastor at Syracuse university, has 
started what he calls the Neglected Book 
club among students in that institution. 
The club is open to all who have never 
read the book through; or to those who 
will try to forget that they have ever 
seen the book before; or to those who will 
secure a copy of the book in a recent 
translation, and to those who will read it 
for pleasure rather than piety. It is said 
that the plan is proving a success in in- 
ducing university students to read the 
Rible as they would any other worthy 
piece of literature. 


Perhaps This Is the Largest 
Protestant Congregation 

Chicago has been claiming that it has 
the largest Protestant congregation in the 
world in the Olivet Baptist church, a 
Negro organization with more than 10,000 
members. But New York has recently 
been playing host to Rev. F. Hallgrims- 
son, who is leaving his Lutheran church 
at Baldur, Manitoba, Canada, after a pas- 
torate of 21 years, to become co-pastor of 
the Lutheran cathedral in Reykjavik, Ice- 
land. And the Icelandic congregation 
claims 12,000 members 


Works Out Automatic Forms 
For Religious Editorials 


Dr. Dan B. Brummitt, editor of the 
Northwestern Christian Advocate, Metho- 
dist weekly, is of the opinion that every 
editor of a religious weekly should have 
at his elbow a list of 
automatically applied to every question 
that arises for treatment. He suggests 
that, in any given case, an editor can pro- 
duce a perfect religious journal by follow- 
ing one of these lines: There ought to be 
a law against it. (“It” being whatever 
unpleasant practice happens to be 
scribed in the morning paper.) 
blame on 


suggestions to be 


de- 
Put the 
Ask how it happens 
that there is no Methodist in the Presi- 
dent's cabinet (or in some other public 
body which at the moment may chance to 
be devoid of Methodist members). Take 
another fall out of the Mormons. Utter 
a warning against youthful radicalism. 
Demand a revival of law enforcement. 
Come out fearlessly for prohibition. De- 
nounce the producers of immoral plays. 
Dr. Brummitt tries to claim the author- 
ship of this suggestion, but is forced to 
admit, after a morning with his exchange 
list, his suspicion that other editors are 
already using the system 


Russia. 


Would Revise Methodist 
Practice with Pastors 


At its recent session the Troy annual 
conference of the Methodist church 
adopted resolutions calling for a change 
in the methods whereby most churches 
conduct their relations with their pastors. 
Theoretically, every Methodist pastor re- 
ceives his appointment at the hands of a 
bishop, and without other interference 


than the possible recommendations of a 
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district superintendent. Actually, almost 
every church takes up, in its quarterly 
conference, the question as to whether or 
not it is desired that the pastor be re- 
turned, and the appointing power of the 
church is expected largely to govern it- 
self by the actions there taken. In this 
way, the Methodist pastors really come 
up for re-election by their local churches 
every year. In the Troy conference here- 
after this custom will be abandoned; no 
publicity will be given local newspapers 
concerning the relations between pastors 
and churches, and the matter will be han- 
dled by a standing committee in each 


official board, which will be empowered, 
after consultation with the pastor and 
official board, to consult with the appoint- 
ing powers of the church as to desired 
changes or otherwise. 


Methodist Bishop Won't 
Brighten the Corner 


Bishop Wilbur P. Thirkield, a leader 
in the movement to dignify church music 
within the Methodist denomination, is 
telling the preachers under his charge 
what is the matter with some of the so- 
called gospel songs. “There is that song, 
‘Brighten the corner where you are’,” he 


Canada’s United Council Ends Sessions 


Y pae REPORT in the last week's is- 
sue, of the first general council of 
the United church of Canada, which con- 
vened in Toronto, June 10, was written 
while the council was still in session. A 
supplemental account of the final days of 
this destined to be historic gathering has 
been sent by Dr. Ernest Thomas of 
Toronto, which we give in his own words: 

“The first general council lasted nine 
days. For the first two or three the 
different delegations were getting to know 
each other. Strong committees went to 
work, each member being on two com- 
mittees. Reports were, on the whole, ac- 
cepted with slight debate because of the 
thorough work in committee. The main 
task of the council was to set up the 
other courts of the church and provide 
temporary methods of operation. Con- 
ferences were organized mainly with the 
old time Methodist areas, though with 
two marked changes. Presbyteries on the 
other hand followed more generally the 
old Presbyterian boundaries. The latter 
(the presbytery) has for its presiding 
officer a “chairman”; the conference has a 
“president”; and the general council has 
a “moderator”. These slight adjustments 
indicate the regard which, while never 
openly referred to, and never deferred to 
at the cost of effectiveness, each erstwhile 
church group showed for the natural 
sensibility of the others. Provisional “set- 
tlement committees” were arranged for, 
and the permanent ones will be appointed 


by each conference composed of two 
members from each presbytery. These 
will be the final appointing authority 


and their work will be supplemented by a 
“transfer committee” with elastic regula- 
tions for exchanges of ministers from one 
conference to another. 

“The supreme moment came when 
nominations were asked for the position 
of first moderator. Dr. S. D. Chown, the 
veteran superintendent of the Methodist 
church, stood head and shoulders over the 
others as presiding officer—this by gen- 
eral consent—and was left in no doubt 
as to the recognition of this fact; but 
there were reasons for the appointment 
ot a Presbyterian. The rule had been laid 
down that the election should be by bal- 
lot without nomination. As the election 
was called Dr. Chown stepped forward 





and reading from a paper showed why a 
Presbyterian should be elected, begged 
that no one would vote for himself and 
moved that a single ballot be cast for 
Dr. George C. Pidgeon, the moderator of 
the assembly. For a moment the surprise 
took our breath away, then the stupen- 
dous graciousness and magnanimity of 
this self-effacement evoked such applause 
as has not been heard in a church court in 
our generation. Everyone saw in it just 
supreme expression of Methodist sym- 
pathy for the Presbyterian church which 
had failed to carry its entire membership 
into the union. A_ distinguished ex- 
moderator of assembly then asked for 
similar action for the election of Dr. T. 
Albert Moore as secretary. The memory 
of this hour stayed as a pervading in- 
fluence until the last moment. Through- 
out the proceedings not on any single 
occasion was there a reference to old time 
denominational preferences or customs 
save when explanation might further un- 
derstanding. ha 

“At last, when the organization was 
completed, although the council was not 
expected to do anything further, it spon- 
taneously went on record as re-affirming 
the traditional policy of the three uniting 
churches for prohibition, against com- 
mercialized gambling on race tracks, and 
for the study by all our people of “the 
aims and achievements of the league of 
nations” with a view to ending war. It 
then charged its board of social service 
to present to the first regular council in 
1926 a declaration of Christian attitude 
to industry. The close was as fine as the 
opening, and parting ovations bade fare- 
well both to the moderator and to the 
man whose great-heartedness had led to 
his election. 

“During the sessions four local con- 
gregations—including that ministered to 
by Dr. Richard Roberts of Montreal— 
asked for and were gladly accorded re- 
ception into the church. Also letters were 
read from the Disciples of Christ in 
Canada and from the Reformed Episco- 
pal church, proposing negotiations look- 
ing to their joining in the Union. These 
were referred to the executive for pre- 
liminary action. So the United church 
may become, as it hopes, a uniting 
church.” 
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says. “That is the trouble with it; it 
leaves you where you are—in the corner.” 
The bishop claims that the organ is an in- 
strument of God, because, as he puts it, 
“You can’t go to war with it, and you 
can’t dance to it.” And he thinks vest- 
ments are the best protection against a 
display of spring millinery in the choir 
loft. 


Methodists Buy Korea’s 
Famous Restaurant 

The restaurant in Seoul, Korea, in 
which the 31 signers set their names to 
the ill-fated Korean declaration of inde- 
pendence in 1919, has been bought by the 
Methodist mission in that city for use as 
a city mission center. All the denomina- 
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tions working in the city will conduct 
here an evangelistic center, in which there 
will be special preaching, social work, Bi- 
ble study and industrial training. 


Labor Paper Pessimistic Over 
Church Arranged Conferences 

“There is little likelihood that much will 
come of this effort,” says the Labor World 
of Ohio, a conservative labor paper, in dis- 
cussing recent attempts of the Federal 
Council of Churches to help the indus- 
trial situation by arranging for confer- 
ences between employers and employees. 
“The relations between employer and em- 
ployee are essentially economic, and the 
intricacies of these relationships are such 
that churchmen do not, nor can they be 
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expected to, understand them with that 
minutia of knowledge that is required to 
be of any service in their well intentioned 
efforts to effectuate harmony when dis- 
cords arise. This is because religion is 
essentially emotional, which is little rec- 
oncilable with economic subjects. One is 
predicated on the multiplication table, the 
other on idealistic ethics. Besides, rela- 
tively few workers are religious. A large 
percentage of them are hostile rather than 
friendly towards religion. Then there are 
the sectarian divisions and the preconcep- 
tions and prejudices that are inextricably 
associated with sectarian teachings and 
early implanted bigotries. It is not pleas- 
ing that these things are true, but they are 
true. Economic problems concern men as 








Canada’s “Continuing” Presbyterians 


HILE official representatives of the 

three denominations—Presbyterian, 
Methodist and Congregational—were meet- 
ing in Toronto for the launching of the 
United Church of Canada in which their 
several organizations were to be merged 
(as told in these columns last week), rep- 
resentatives of the minority Presbyterian 
churches opposed to the union came to- 
gether for the purpose of gathering up 
the fragments of their denomination and 
welding them into what they called a 
“continuing Presbyterian church.” Their 
presence and their determination, together 
with the enormous publicity given them 
by an obviously favorable local press, 
made the event of the union consumma- 
tion the occasion of harsh and bitter 
speech. For days, parallel sessions to 
those of the general council of the United 
church were held in a non-concurring 
Presbyterian church in Toronto, and the 
blasts that reached the public from its 
precincts were sulphuric in character. To 
the credit of the uniting body be it said 
that there was no attempt, nor was there 
evident any impulse, to answer in kind. 
The sessions of the uniting body moved 
forward in discharge of its constructive 
task, and the only references to, the anti- 
union agitation were in the form of oft- 
repeated prayers that the glory of the 
movement for unity might dawn upon the 
minds of all hostile brethren and that 
they might eventually be won to an ac- 
ceptance of the larger Christian program 
of fellowship and progress. 

The dramatic moment was just before 
midnight of June 9. By act of parliament 
the new organization was to become a 
fact on June 10. A week before that 
date the three denominational judicatories 
—Congregational council, Methodist con- 
ference and Presbyterian general assem- 
bly—met at Toronto to wind up their 
separate affairs, preparatory to the great 
merger in the united fellowship. The pro- 
cedures of the Congregational and Meth- 
odist groups were without special signif- 
icance, as the small minorities in each 
case had accepted the overwhelming pro- 
union vote of their respective denomina- 
tions as final. But in the Presbyterian 
general assembly the non-concurring 
churches were represented by some 
Seventy commissioners who sat in a 
group, unable to act but waiting their 
opportunity to grasp the fast vanishing 
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form of the Presbyterian organization at 
the moment it should be abandoned by 
the sine die adjournment of the assembly. 

It was believed that some legal advan- 
tage might inhere should the assembly 
adjourn before midnight if the minority, 
who were sufficient in number to consti- 
tute a quorum, should meet following 
adjournment and reorganize the assembly 
by their own votes. This possibility was 
the source of intense apprehension which, 


however, was finally allayed by the 
strategical device of adjournment until 
June 24, “unless in the meantime its 
rights shall have ceased under sec- 


tion 22-A of the United church of Canada 


” 


act,” which, of course, was actually to 
transpire on June 10. The non-concur- 
rents therefore were compelled to aban- 
don all pretense of continuing the old 
Presbyterian corporate body and went off 
to establish their own general assembly 
as representative of what they were 
pleased to call the Continuing Presbyte- 
rian Church of Canada. They met at 
Knox church at one o'clock in the morn- 
ing and after reading a formal protest to 
the action of the general assembly in 
entering the United church, and transact- 
ing necessary preliminaries of organiza- 
tion, adjourned before dawn to meet at 
ten o'clock on Thursday, June 11. 


Extent of the Defection 


HE daily sessions of this body were 

chiefly engaged in taking inventory 
of the local church units upon which they 
could count for membership in their new 
organization, and in defining by speeches 
and discussion the doctrines and purposes 
which should mark their organization off 
from the United church. It was found 
that of the 4,000 Presbyterian churches 
of Canada some 700, by far the majority 
of them in the province of Ontario, would 
form the new constituency, though natur- 
ally the exact number would be doubtful 
until the fate of many minority groups 
whose congregations had gone into the 
union could be determined. Some of these 
would establish a continuing Presbyterian 
church alongside the now United church. 
Others, in the larger cities where there 
were plural Presbyterian congregations, 
would unite collectively with a neighbor 
“continuing” church. Still others would 
yield to the union majority and remain 
with their congregations under the aegis 
of the United church. Some time must 
elapse before the realities of the new situa- 
tion can be shaken down and the defi- 


nite strength of the dissentients fairly 
measured. 

Charges of all sorts filled the air. The 
Toronto newspapers filled their front 


pages for two weeks with the reports of 
the parallel sessions, the effect of the 
equal publicity given to both sides being 
partially to obscure the profound signifi- 
cance of the union event and to give an 
exaggerated impression of the non-concur- 
rents’ strength and significance. It was 


amusing to observe the gingerly way in 
which the editorial pages of the press 
treated the event. The morning papers— 
The Globe (made famous internationally 
by the. editorship of the late James A. 
Macdonald who was known in America 
almost as well as in Canada as an orator 
as well as an editor, but now said to be in 
the control of strong fundamentalist in- 
terests) and the Mail and Empire—tried 
to give the appearance of impartiality in 
the news pages and carried water on both 
shoulders in the editorial columns by say- 
ing that the union was a good thing and 
the perpetuation of the Presbyterian body 
was also a good thing! Likewise the after- 
noon papers, except the Telegraph which 
was the most candidly anti-unionist of the 
entire press. The Star gave signs of a 
friendly spirit toward the union, but the 
daily press as a whole had no great, free 
interpretation to give of the profound 
importance of the event which was unique 
in church history and destined to kindle 
the imagination of the Christian world. 
As the non-concurring assembly got 
down to the realities of its new situation it 
found itself driven farther and farther to- 
ward a reactionary emphasis in matters of 
doctrine. It had to make out a plausible 
case both from the necessities of its own 
morale and from the point of view of 
establishing its legal contention that it 
and not the majority which had gone into 
the union represented the true Presby- 
terian church. Sharp distinctions there- 
fore had to be drawn. The difficulty was 


(Continued on next page) 
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living units on earth; religion relates to 
existence and felicity hereafter in a state 
that is a hope rather than a provable 
certainty.” 


Church Noted for Its 
Prayer Meeting 

West Side Christian church, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., is becoming widely known on 
the Pacific coast for the size and power of 


its Wednesday evening services. While 
the church uses a common meal, and 
other features of what has come to be 
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(Continued fron 
embarrassing when it 
doctrinal basis of the 


previous page) 
is recalled that the 
United church was 
a model of orthodoxy, its statements being 
largely drawn from the Westminster con- 
itself. There was no recourse 
revive the harsh Calvinistic por- 
tions of the old confession and insist that 
these were essential to the Presbyterian 
system. 

Unhappily, from t 
the practical 
concurrents 


fession 


save to 


he point of view of 
situation which the non- 
these extreme 
Calvinistic sections of the creed had passed 
into innocuous desuectude, not only among 
liberals but among the conservatives them- 


confronted, 


selves. Most people had forgotten that 
such statements were in the confession of 
faith. But now, under pragmatic pressure, 
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known as “church night,” in connection 
with this evening, the important event is 
said to be the prayer meeting. Prayers 
are offered by name for those for whom 
blessing is asked, and the pastor, Rev. 
H. P. Shaw, testifies that the resulting 
service has done much to transform the 
life of the whole church. 


Wisconsin Rector Salutes 
His Critics 

Rev. Crompton 
St. Michael's Episcopal 


rector of 
North 


Sowerbutts, 
church, 


ING” PRESBYTERIANS 


the old confession and the shorter cate- 
chism were brought down from the shelf, 
dusted off, and repromulgated as the sine 
Presbyterianism. The as- 
sembly pledged literal loyalty to the con- 
fession and decreed that the _ shorter 
catechism should become an article of the 
regular diet for all Sunday school pupils. 
This a repugnant dose for a few of 
the recalcitrants to swallow, for among 
them were men like Principal Fraser of 
Montreal modernism had some 
years before gone the length of declaring 
that the doctrinal statement drawn up for 
the United church met with his hearty 
approval. The majority, led by Dr. Ink 
ster, pastor of Knox church, Toronto, car- 
ried the day with but faint opposition from 
the few more liberally disposed leaders. 


qua non of 


was 


whose 


Property and Ministry 


‘THe WHOLE QUESTION of divi 


sion of property remains yet to be 


determined The u movement pro 
ceeded from the beginning on the m 
generous presupposit! with respect to 
the equitable disposition of property in 
case, in the event of union, there devel- 
oped a permanent! inwilling and une 
operative 1 t EI vears before, 
1914, the Presbyteria n committee h: 
gone on 1 rd in a resolution which stated 
that “it is expected that in the proposed 
legislation proj provision will be made 
to guard the 1 privileges of at 
minority which may be opposed to union.” 
Notwithstanding the doubtful propriety 
of this, from the legal point of vie the 
principle then, ani | was adhered to 
ind when the act of parliament was passed 
provision was made for the creation of 
arbitral committee on the division of 
property in accordance with principles of 


equity. Tl committee has its task cut 
out for it, and it is expected to complete 
the undertaking in about one vear 

The intransigeant group faces one of its 
chief problems in respect of its ministry 
and missionary force. A considerably 
larger proportion of Presbyterian minis 
ters than of Presbyterian congregations 
went into the Il ted church Thus with 
the forming of ditional congregations 
by the withdrawal of non-concurring 
minorities from local congregations the 


number of preaching stations is greatly in 


number of available 


concurring preachers 


excess of the non- 


Every hint was 


to unsettled ministers of the union 


that 


given 


churches places were available 1 


they would come over into the camp of 
the intransigeants. 
quite a 


Rumors were current 


that flock of fundamentalist 


preachers of the Bible institute type from 
the United States was being rounded up 
for service in the unfilled parishes 

On the missionary side, the “continuers” 
find themselves stripped bare. Of the 670 


missionaries working under the three de- 





nomi! 1al boards, all but about twenty 
vent the union. The entire mis- 
onary machinery together with all th 
nds d endowments go with the United 
church. It will be an enormou isk to 


constitute from ind up new mis- 


the gro { 
rganizations and to find new mis- 


will be willing to represent 


ionary ¢« 


onaries wh 


the type of Christianity embodied in the 
on-concurring church. From the point 
of vic dollars and cents for home sup 

rt this state of things is likely to prove 


is the funds usually drained 
lissionary enterprise from the 
hurches will tend to be used at 
home for the more complete establishment 
f local denominational institutions. 

n the editorial pages of this issue there 





an analysis of the conditions lying 


the intransigeant movement. It 


s ded here to give only a statement 
ol tacts s these were disclosed by the 
gatherings in Toronto. No one can con- 


the profoundly — significant 


lent of unity by the overwhelm- 


ac hic vel 
three denominations 
lout experiencing a 


these 


g majority of 
vitl momentary 
of rejoicing while he 
e to contemplate the human we 
and visionlessness of those who have al- 
loyed the great event by permitting them- 
selves to be exploited on behalf of that 
of stubborn sectarianism which all 
he rest of the world is coming to regard 
a cardinal sin 


arrest 


turns 


tf the emotion 


against the spirit of 


Jesus. 
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Fond du Lac, Wis., suspected that he was 
being made the victim of unfair parish 
gossip, so he inserted this notice in the 
local press: “To Unfair Critics Only: 
Certain canting, long-faced humbugs who 
pride themselves on their Christianity are 
performing backdoor criticisms on what 
they please to term my ‘light-heartedness.’ 
I should be far more serious—in fact I 
ought to go about (in order to please 
these people) with the look of an under- 
taker at his duties which he himeslf would 
envy. O! you critics; I don’t know who 
you are; you may own half of North 
Fond du Lac, or you may only own a 
match box; you may be as large as a 
house and as powerful as a horse. I am 
not alarmed. If you have anything to 
say, don’t sneak behind my back. Say 
what you have straight to my face and 
I'll give you something to think on. Dis- 
mal Jimmies, doleful Donalds and woe- 
begone killjoys, my subject on Sunday 
at 10 a. m. will be, ‘The Joys of Being a 
Christian.’ I hope to see you. Remem- 
ber, cant and artificial conventions cripple 

Christ wants men and 
human hearts, loving and 
Our Master never had much 
Yet today there are so- 
called humans walking about to save 
funeral expenses, in whose veins runs 
asses’ milk and water, whose God is ‘re- 
spe ctability,’ who love to be classed as 
toney’ and ‘so refined;’ in fact, they are 
almost ashamed to remember that Christ 
in a stable and for our wretched 
selfishness died the death of a 
criminal Your unprejudiced friend, 
Crompton Sowerbutts.” 


Christianity. 
women with 
responsive. 

time for shams. 


was borr 


sins and 


Ohio Bishop Cites Brown 
Case as Warning 

In speaking before the recent conven- 
tion of his diocese, Bishop Leonard, of 
the Episcopal church in Ohio, used the 
conviction of Bishop William Mont- 
gomery Brown for heresy as a warning 
to the clergy against entertaining liberal 
views. “The result of this trial,” Bishop 
Leonard declared, “ought to indicate to 
the clergy the very great importance of 
correct holdings so far as the doctrine and 
the theology of this church is concerned. 
We are not individualists, nor can we be 
independent, as the impulse of these days 


would prefer. There are some ‘closed 
questions’ and the creed has indicated 
them We are not fundamentalists—we 
do not know what that word exactly 


means in the Episcopal church; but we 
very anxious to protect ourselves 
tinst the vicious undermining of the 
modernists, which found its origin 25 or 
30 years ago in the Roman communion. 
There it was suppressed with heavy hand; 
but we temporized because our system is 
less rigid. It is a dangerous thing to 
temporize in any department of life. It is 
much better to be frank and honest and 
be square with the party in politics or 
the theology we belong to. But when a 
priest of God comes to the conclusion that 
unnot longer hold the doctrines that 
are indicated in the creeds and illuminated 
in the book of common prayer, and are 
based upon the interpretation and the use 
of the word of God, then such a man 
ought, if he be a gentleman, to retire 
from the ranks of the ministry and seek 
some other field where his opinions and 


are 
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vagaries may have free course to run, and 
so satisfy the longings of his restless 
soul.” 


Brooklyn Rabbi Against 
Commandment Reading 

Rabbi Alexander Lyons, of the Eighth 
avenue temple, Brooklyn, N. Y., has re- 
fused to support a movement in favor of 
requiring the reading of the ten com- 
mandments in the public schools of that 


city. “The mechanical perusal of the 
commandments is valueless,” said the 
rabbi in explaining to his congregation 

refusal to sign the petition to the 


board of education, “as a contribution to 
hat better moral life of the community 
which is intended and needed. Morality 
is not effected by vote. It is too big and 
valuable to be secured in that way. It 
requires convincing and compelling social 
xample. This depends ultimately upon 

seriousness and strength of the social 


id individual belief of human dependence 


pon and responsibility to the Being 
vine. To impart this in our public 
hools would be to unleash deviltry in 


he name of deity. Whose conception of 

d would be allowed to prevail? The 
Catholic? The Protestant? The Jewish? 
Certainly not.. To h the command- 
ments with their divine backing, which is 
the only way to do it, would result in 
nterdenominational conflicts that would 
violate most of the commandments taught. 
To teach them otherwise would be of 
avail. 


teac 


no 
People do not violate the com- 
mandments out of ignorance but because 
of atheism.” 


Miami Church Has Summer 
And Winter Program 
Miami, Fla., is becoming a summer as 
ell as a winter resort. As a result, the 
Miami Beach Congregational community 
irch, which in its four years of history 
is become one of the outstanding reli- 
us institutions of the city, is planning 


reatly to increase its program during 
e coming summer. Mr. William V. 
Meredith, a recent graduate of Union 


rheological seminary, New York city, has 


heen added to the staff to assist Dr. 
Elisha A. King, who has been pastor 
since the church was formed. A new 

irch building, with a community house, 
parsonage, and garage will be erected 
luring the summer at a cost of about 


$250,000. The church will be distinguished 
by a large tower, in which chimes will 
installed; a large patio with an outdoor 
Ipit; and a location on a canal, so that 
ttendants may step from their boats into 
church. A varied program of reli- 
education is being developed, on 
ich much stress will be laid during the 
iInmer season. 


us 


Cincinnati Young People 
Federate Work 

Seven organizations of young people in 
he churches of Cincinnati have formed 
i federation. The bodies represented are 
the Licking Valley Christian Endeavor 
nion, the Miami Valley Baptist Young 
People’s association, the Cincinnati dis- 
rict Epworth League, the Evangelical 
Young People’s union, the Epworth 
League union of northern Kentucky, the 
Cincinnati district of Kappa Sigmi Pi 
and Phi Beta Pi, Christian student frater- 
nal orders, and the Triangle club of the 
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Y. M. C. A. Two mass meetings are 
held each year by the federation in which 
the responsibility of the young people’s 
organizations within the churches to ap- 
proach the problems of faith and conduct 
that characterize the youth of today as a 
unit are emphasized. 


Episcopal Bishop Caught 
Speeding Auto 

Bishop Philip Cook, of the Episcopal 
diocese of Delaware, has had a chance to 
learn how other motorists feel when they 
are handed a court summons by a high- 
way patrolman. Bishop Cook has had to 
pay a fine of $25 and costs for alleged 
reckless driving. He admits that he was 
exceeding the speed limit, but denies that 
there was anything reckless about it. 


World’s Sunday School Meet 
In Birmingham 

The quadrennial convention of the inter- 
national Sunday school association is to be 
held in Birmingham, Ala., April 13-19, 
1926. President Coolidge will make one 
of the addresses, and committees are at 
work to make the whole program equally 
notable. 


Bishop and Canon at Odds 
Over Birth Control 

Bishop Barnes, stormy petrel of the An- 
glican church, preached before the Royal 
Institute of Public Health in Brighton, 
England, on May 31. “Human welfare,” 
said Bishop Barnes, “is now menaced by 
human fecundity. The change from large 
to small families is not to be impatiently 
condemned. Victories in medicine and 
hygiene may be disastrous for public wel- 
fare unless the desire for many children, 
which is natural and until recently laud- 


ible, is held in check.” Canon F. C. N. 
Hicks, vicar of Brighton, did not agree 
with the bishop. He did not care to dis- 
cuss the value of what the bishop had said 


as a contribution to the discussions of the 


Public Health Institute, he told the eve- 
ling congregation in the same church, but 
he intended to abide by the teaching of 
the church on the subject. British church- 
men seem to be able to work up much 
more interest in the discussion of birth 


control than of the virgin birth 


Stidcer Leaves Detroit 
For Kansas City 

Dr. William L. Stidger is to 
Mark’s Methodist church, Detroit, to be- 
come pastor of the Grand avenue church, 
Kansas City, Mo., on Sept. 1. The Kansas 
City church was one of the first to be 
built in a business section, with a large 
amount of office space offered for rental 
at a price sufficient to defray most of the 
running expenses of the church. It is 
expected that Dr. Stidger, working under 


St 


such conditions, can again demonstrate 
his ability to gather capacity audiences 
for all services. 


Methodists Plan University 
At Kansas City 

Bishop E. L. Waldorf, of the Methodist 
church, has startled the southwest by the 
announcement that his denomination has 
accepted a gift of 147 acres on the out- 
skirts of Kansas City, on which tract 
building will begin next year of what is 
projected as one of the largest universities 
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in America. The school will be unsec- 
tarian, and all Protestant denominations 
will be invited to participate in its support 
“on any basis they may desire,” the bishop 
says. Representatives of all cooperating 
bodies will be given a place on the man 
aging bodies of the university. It is plan- 
ned to abolish some of the weaker col- 
leges which the Methodists now main- 
tain in the area presided over by Bishop 
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Waldorf, and to turn the remainder into 
junior colleges, so that the entire territory 
—which includes Missouri, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Texas, Louisiana and Mississippi 
—will feed into the one school at Kansas 
City. The bishop declares that he expects 
to have $3,000,000 with which to begin 
operations next summer. 


Disciple Leaders to 
Visit in Europe 

President F. W. Burnham of the Amer- 
ican Christian Missionary society, and 
Dr. A. E. Cory have sailed for Europe 
where they will investigate religious con- 
ditions. They are especially interested in 
Russia where they will confer with the 
officers of the All-Russia Evangelical 
Christian union. This organization has 
received some slight support from the 
Disciples. 


Biblical Seminary Conducts 
Summer Conferences 

Under the leadership of Dr. Wilbert 
White, president of the biblical seminary, 
New York, and Dr. Walter S. Athearn. 
dean of the school of religious 
education, a series of six ten day summer 
conferences are to be held this summer. 
The conferences will take place at Lake 
George, N. Y., near the famous Silver 
tay conference grounds. A new and 
beautiful estate has been acquired by the 
biblical seminary for the purpose of these 
conferences. The conferences will deal 
with religious pedagogy and are limited 
to 25 people for each ten day period. 


Soston 


Lutherans Take New 
Stand on Divorce 

At a meeting of the Augustana Lu- 
theran Synod, held in Minneapolis, Minn., 
on June 17 a radical change in the posi- 
tion of this denomination on the divorce 
question was taken. Ministers were au- 
thorized to sanction the marriages of 
innocent parties in cases of divorce ‘ 
malicious and permanent. desertion.” 
Hitherto only adultery had been regarded 
by the church as a valid ground for 
divorce. Reversing its action of a year 
ago the reinstated the word 
“hell” in the creed, “hades’’ 


synod 
apostles’ 
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having been substituted at the previous 
conference. 


Swedish Temperance 
Workers to Try Again 

Swedish temperance associations have 
decided to proceed with a new attack 
upon liquor by way of a local option 
measure for the nation. It will be re- 
membered that a prohibition bill was de- 
feated in Sweden two years ago. Since 
then a restricted sales law has been in 


effect. Drunkenness has been on the in- 
crease, however, with the result that 
temperance advocates have decided to 


wage the local option fight. 


Calvin’s Birthplace 
To Be Rebuilt 

The house in which John Calvin was 
born in Noyon, Aisne, will be rebuilt if 
plans of the Society of French Protestant- 
ism materialize. The house was partially 
destroyed in the German advance of 1918. 
It is to be rebuilt in the form of both a 
museum and a church, as there is at 
present no Protestant church in the 
birthplace of the great reformer. 


Federal Council Secretary 
Will Visit Europe 

Dr. Charles S. Macfarland has sailed 
for Europe carrying substantial sums of 
money contributed by various Protestant 
agencies for various Protestant causes in 
Europe. Some of the funds are for the 
reconstruction of French Protestant 
churches for which Americans have con- 
tributed over two million dollars since the 
war. Other funds are for the central 
bureau of relief which has been aiding 
Protestants in the war-affected portions 
of central Europe. Dr. Macfarland will 
deliver the address at the closing exer- 
University of Geneva and 
Czecho-Slovakia, 


cises of the 
after conferences in 
Roumania, Hungary, Austria, Poland, 
Germany and Denmark he will go to 
Stockholm in August for the universal 
conference on Christian life and work. 


Lynchings Are on 
Decline in South 
Only 16 persons were lynched in the 
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United States in the year 1924, according 
to a report of the committee on race rela- 
tions of the Federal Council. Forty-five 
communities prevented lynchings in the 
same year. This record is in interesting 
contrast to the figures for 1914 when 
there were only 17 preventions and 52 
lynchings. The contrast shows what 
progress can be made in focusing the 
conscience of the Christian public upon 
social evils. 


Swedenborgians Are 
Exited Over Birth Control 

The feature of the annual conference 
of the Swedenborgian national council of 
ministers was a paper delivered by Rev. 
Paul Dresser of Bath, Maine, in which 
the church was challenged to give its 
support to the practice of birth control. 
The paper sharply divided the conference, 
with a good majority in opposition to the 
views expressed by Mr. Dresser. One of 
the most prominent members of the de- 
nomination countered the views expressed 
in the paper with the following opinion: 
“These trivial discussions are so paltry 
and of such temporary interest that they 
retard spiritual progress if we take time 
to speak of them.” 


Bones of Peter 
The Hermit Fourd 

The bones of Veter the Hermit, in- 
stigator of the first crusade, are said to 
have been found at Huy, Belgium. The 
discovery was made when the walls of an 
ancient monastery were razed. 


Women’s College to Move 
From Beaver 

With the opening of the coming year 
3eaver college for women will operate 
in its new location at Jenkintown, Pa. 
Beaver college was founded in 1853 as 
Beaver seminary, located at Beaver, Pa. 
It was chartered as a college in 1872 
under the control of the Pittsburgh con- 
ference of the Methodist church. The 
church, however, failed to give it adequate 
financial support and it seemed impossible 
for it to gain such support from other 
sources so long as it was so distinctly a 
denominational enterprise. Two years 
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ago Dr. Lynn H. Harris, then head of 
the English department at Franklin col- 
lege, Franklin, Ind., was called to the 
presidency of Beaver. Finding the insti- 
tution heavily in debt, he felt that the only 
solution would be relocation and freedom 
from denominational control. He suc- 
ceeded in interesting certain citizens of 
Jenkintown, Pa., in having a college in 
their city, with the result that a financial 
plan was worked out providing for the 
liquidation of the college indebtedness and 
the purchase of the property and good 
will of Beechwood, a junior college lo- 
cated in Jenkintown. In its new location 
the college will endeavor to work out 
some new educational policies. There 
will be no requirements for entrance be- 
yond graduation from a standard high 
school. It is hoped that on the basis of 
each student’s preparation and special 
talent or aptitude a four year degree 
course can be built which will be adjusted 
to that particular student’s individual 
capabilities and needs. Special stress will 
be laid on so-called vocational courses, 
so that each graduate may be fitted, if 
need arises, to earn her living in the field 
of her choice. Dr. Harris will continue 
as president, and a large part of the 
faculty and student body will go with 
him to the new location. 


Quayle Bibles to 
Baker University 

Baker university, Methodist school at 
Baldwin, Kan., is to become the repository 
of the remarkable collection of Bibles for- 
merly owned by Bishop William A. 
Quayle, who died early this year. There 
are about 150 Bibles in the collection, dat- 
ing from 1225 to the present century. 
Among the treasures are a copy of Part 
Il of the Eggensteyn Bible in Latin, 
printed in Strasburg in 1469; the Rodt and 
Richel Bible printed in Basle about 1470; 
Bibles printed by Coburger in 1471 and 
Froben in 1495, and a practically complete 
set of all English versions from Tyndale, 
1526, down to the latest revision. The 
Coverdale Bible is said to be an especially 
fine specimen, and was shown at the Cax- 
ton display in London a few years ago. 


Bishop of Durham Opposes 
Clergy in Parliament 

Dr. Hensley Henson, bishop of Durham, 
has taken violent issue with the suggestion 
that clergymen become members of the 
British parliament. “Who are the clergy 
who would most probably offer them- 
selves as parliamentary candidates?” he 
asks in one of the London papers. “Not 
the working clergy, for they could not 
spare the time; not the learned clergy, for 
they would have higher interests which 
could nowise be harmonized with parlia- 
mentary duties; not the poor clergy, for 
they could not possibly afford the expense; 
not the independent clergy, for they would 
be repulsive to the constituencies; not the 
conscientious clergy, for they would find 
in their ordination vows an insuperable 
barrier to a political career. When, there- 
fore, these categories of clergymen are ex- 
cluded, and the clerical candidates have to 
be selected from those who are unem- 
ployed, ignorant, comparatively rich, bound 
by party ties, and of an accommodating 
conscience, it hardly seems that any con- 
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siderable advantage would accrue to 
church or state by allowing the clergy to 
sit in the house of commons.” The bishop 
may be right. And yet, Sylvester Horne 
was a member of parliament. 


Plan Enlarged Seminary 
In Atlanta 


Southern Presbyterians are planning 
great things for their Columbia Theologi- 
cal seminary which, after 97 years of serv- 
ice in the Georgia city of that name, has 
just moved to Atlanta. The citizens of 
Atlanta have raised $315,000 to help pay 
for the new buildings to be erected on the 
campus of 40 acres that has also been 
donated to the institution. The Presby- 
terians of the rest of Georgia are now 
raising an additional $250,000, which will 
make it possible, the new president, Dr. 
Richard T. Gillespie, announces, to con- 
duct a seminary of highest grade. 


Mission Teachers Claim 
Everest a Foothill 

Dr. Claude W. Freeman, a member of 
the faculty of West China Union univer- 
sity, Chengtu, Szechwan province, China, 
told the reporters from New York papers 
who greeted him when he landed in tha’ 
city recently that there are many peaks in 
Tibet which overtop Mount Everest. A 
party is being sent into Tibet this sum- 
mer by the university, which will make the 
exact triangulations by which, Dr. Free- 
man asserts, will be definitely established 
that Everest is one of the lesser peaks of 
the Himalayas. Dr. Freeman and his 
family were on their way to Toronto, 
where they will spend their furlough after 
14 years of continuous service in West 
China. They were accompanied by Capt. 
A. J. Brace and his family, also of Cheng- 
tu, where Captain Brace is secretary of 
the Y. M. C. A. 


This Rector Seems 
Wrought Up 

Rev. Paul Herbert Birdsall, 
Grace Episcopal church, 


rector of 
has contributed 


a sermonette to the Times-Union, of 
Albany, N. Y., in which expounding 
the text, “There was war in heaven,” he 


handles the pacifists without mercy and 
calls for a strong army and navy pro- 
gram. Declaring that the wealth of the 
United States makes it an object of envy, 
and that every war has been caused by a 
lust for gain, Mr. Birdsall points out that 
the “armed forces of the United States 
have been actively engaged within or 
without our borders not less than one year 
out of five throughout our national exist- 
ence.” He considers pacifism within the 
country, however, as more dangerous than 
attack from without. “Pacifism,” he says, 
“is the cult of softness and ease. It is the 
religion of soft brains and soft bodies— 
and its end lies ahead in decadence. For 
a rich nation to give itself over to pacifism 
is to prepare itself a prey for the first 
virile people that are ready to take it into 
slavery. But it is when pacifism masquer- 
ades as practical Christianity that it is 
most false. For Christianity, Christ's re- 
ligion, is war.” Furthermore, Mr. Bird- 
sall says “there is no finer body of useful 
citizens than the officers and men of our 
regular fighting forces, and no body of 
citizens more influential for peace here and 


abroad. In the military training camps for 
citizens there are the best of schools for 
our young manhood, under the trained 
leadership of disciplined officers and men. 
May it result some day in the compulsory 
training of every man able to bear arms. 
When that day comes, there will be no 
one to care to provoke our nation to arms. 
There lies the true pacifism.” Mr. Bird- 
sall was formerly a chaplain. 
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Offer Summer Course in 
Religious Fine Arts 

Prof. H. Augustine Smith, 
university, 


of Boston 
and other experts have been 
secured by the International Council of 
Religious Education to conduct a three 
day course in “The Fine Arts in Relgion,” 
at Conference Point, Lake Geneva, Wis., 
July 31 to Aug. 2. Attendants at the con- 
ference will be taught congregational sing- 
ing and the use of the hymn book; choral 
and instrumental music; worship and rit- 
ual; religious drama and pageantry, and 
the choice and use of pictures. Eighteen 
hours of study will be offered in the build- 
ing of programs for the Sunday evening 
church service, all departments of the 
church school, young people’s meetings, 
weekday church schools, vacation Bible 
schools, and young people’s conferences. 


Church Finishes 
Bible Reading 

The Baptist church of Wilmette, IIL, 
has finished the New Testament reading 
campaign recently undertaken. Fifty- 
seven members of the church have read 


the New Testament through within the 
20-week time limit. The pastor, Rev. 
Francis C. Stifler, reports that the effort 
has proved a spiritual stimulus to the 
whole congregation. 
Children Give Generously 
For Missions 

The children of the diocese of New 
York gave the Episcopal church more 
than $41,000 in their annual Lenten offer- 
ing for missions this year. A sum almost 


exactly equal was also contributed toward 
the building of the children’s arch of the 
new cathedral of St. John the divine. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
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The Man Christ Jesus, by W. J. Dawson. Cen 
tury, $3.00. 
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“The Little University” 


Books by F. S. Marvin recommended 
by Lynn Harold Hough in 
The Christian Century 





The Living Past... 
A Century of Hope........... $2.00 
The Unity of History..... 

Progress and History........ 


Recent Developments in 
European Thought......... $2.00 


The Evolution of World Peace . $3.20 


The Western Races and the 
World 


Sold separately or in sets 
We pay postage 


The Christian Century Press 
440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 








‘ Marion Lawrance, by Harold G. Lawrance. 








CHRISTIAN 


The Galilean, by Nathaniel Micklem. Doran, $1.75. 

Revell, 
$4.00. 

This Thing of Giving, by Henry H. Rosenfelt. 
mouth Press, $3.50. 

The Great Themes of Jesus, by William Thomson 
Hanzsche. Revell, $1.25. 


Ply- 


Quo Vadimus? by E. E. Fournier d’Albe. Dut 
ton, $1.00. 

The Painted Veil, by W. Somerset Maugham 
Doran, $2.00. 

New Days in Latin America, by Webster E. 
Browning. Missionary Education Movement, 
Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 75c. 

From Over the Border, by Vernon Monroe Mce- 
Combs. Council of Women for Home Mis- 
sions and Missionary Education Movement, 150 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. Cloth, 75ce. Paper, 50c. 

As At the First, by Rev. John A. Hutton. Doran, 


$1.25. 

Christ in High School Life, by Ralph P. 
Abingdon Press, $1.00. 

Whither Bound in Missions, by Daniel 
Fleming. Associated Press, (No price.) 

Introduction to the Textual Criticism of the New 
Testament, by A. T. Robertson. Doran, $2.50 

Education in East Africa, by Thomas Jesse Jones. 
Phelps-Stokes Fund, (no price.) 

Sowing Seed in Assam, by E. 
Revell, $1.50. 


Claggett 


Johrson 


Marie Holmes 





The 
Modern Library 


Poor People: Dostoyevsky - 

A Miracle of St. Anthony: Maeterlinck 

A Doll’s House and An Enemy of the 
People: Ibsen 

The War in the Air: Wells 

Treasure Island: Stevenson 

Thus Spake Zarathustra: Nietzsche 

Studies in Pessimism: Schopenhauer 

An Unsocial Socialist: Shaw 

The Way of All Flesh: Butler 

Confessions of a Young Man: Moore 

Best Russian Short Stories 

Fathers and Sons: Turgenev 

Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard: France 

A Dreamer’s Tales: Dunsany 

Hedda Gabler, Pillars of Society and The 
Master Builder: Ibsen 

Evolution in Modern Thought: Haeckel, 
Thomson, Weismann, etc. 

Short Stories: Balzac 

Seven That Were Hange 
Laugh: Andreyev 

Creatures That Once Were Men 
Stories: Gorky 

Love's Coming of Age: Edward Carpenter 

The Wild Duck, Rosmersholm, The League 
of Youth: Ibsen 

Spirit of American Literature: John Macy 

The Woman Question: Havelock Ellis, G. 
Lowes Dickinson, etc. 

Selected Addresses and Public Papers: 
Woodrow Wilson 

Death of Ivan Ilyitch and Other Stories: 


Tolstoy 
Best Ghost Stories: Arthur B. Reeve, 
Redemption and Other Plays: Tolstoy 


ond The Red 


vher 


editor 


Smoke: Turgenev 
Best American Humorous Short Stories 
Green Mansions: W. H. Hudson 


Marius the Epicurean: Pater 
The New Spirit: Havelock Ellis 
Poems: Walt Whitman 
Contemporary Science 
The Cabin: Ibanez 
Ancient Man: Van Loon 
Dame Care: Sudermann 
Mayor of Casterbridge: 
Poems: Swinburne 
The Renaissance: 


Hardy 


Pater 


The Modern Library includes more than 
a hundred titles, of which the above is a 
selection. The best of the modern classics 
in handy volumes. The books are bound in 
limp, flexible style with stained top and 
stamped and decorated in = gold. 
Take some of these books along on your 
summer vacation trip. 
Per volume, 95 cts. 
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International 


Critical 
Commentary 


International, iy ggg sae Sree from 

and ecclesiastical bi Based upon a critica —! bd 
the original texts br the Bible, x upon critical 

of i Di ical and pe any 
questions. Designed chiefly Faye clergymen and students. 





Volumes Now Issued 
> By S. R. Driver and George B. 


Revelation: By R. H. Charles......... 
Galatians: By .E DeWitt Burton.. 4.50 
St. James: By J. H 
Ezra and Nehemiah................... 
Johannine Epistles: By A. E. Brooke. . 
Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi, Jonah: .* 
H. G. Mitchell, J. M. P. Smith and 


10 > eee 4.00 
Thessalonians: By J. E. Frame....... 3.25 
Isaiah, 1-39: By George B. Gray... 4.00 


W. H. Ward and J. A. Brewer....... 4.00 
1 Corinthians: By Archibald Robertson 

and Dawson Walker. .............. 4.00 
2 Corinthians: By Alfred Plummer. 4.00 
Genesis: By John Skinner............ 4.00 
Chronicles: By E. L. Curtis.......... 4.00 
Esther: By L. B. Paton.............. 3.25 
Ecclesiastes: By George A. Barton.... 3.25 
St. Matthew: By W. C. Allen........ 4.00 
Psalms: By C. A. Briggs............. 8.00 
Amos and Hosea: B V. R. Harper... 4.00 
Numbers: By G. Buchanan Gray...... 4.00 


Epistles St. Peter and St. Jude: By 


| ESS eas 3.25 
Dasteunieer By S. R. Driver........ 4.00 
Judges: By George Foote Moore...... 4.00 
Romans: By William Sanday......... 4.00 
St. Mark: By E. P. Gould............ 3.50 
St. Luke: By Alfred Plummer......... 4.00 
Philippians and Philemon: By M. *. 

SSCs aoe 
Ephesians and Colossians: By T. kK 

Ns eh eel cian cana oak 3.25 
Books of Samuel: ) “whee Gaeta 4.00 
Proverbs: By C.H. Toy............. 4.00 
Hebrews: By James Moffatt eee 3.50 


The Pastoral Epistles: (T - edeeed 
By Walter Lock (Oxford) 


Other Volumes in 
Preparation 
Single volumes for sale al price listed. 


The Expositor’s 
Bible 


New 6 volume edition 


This great commentary complete in compact 
set of six handsome volumes at one-third 
cost of original edition of fifty volumes. 


The editor of the commentary is W. R. 
Nicoll and among the authors are Marcus 
Dods, W. F. Adeney, Alexander Maclaren, 
R. F. Horton, George Adam Smith, James 
Denney, A. Piummer, H. C. G. Moule, etc. 
Price of set of six volumes........... $25.00 


The Expositor's Blble may be - 
chased by monthly payments of §00 


The Christian Century Press: 
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Personal Religion and 
the Life of Devotion 


By W.R. INGE, Dean of St. Paul's 


CHRISTIAN 


CENTURY 


Nature Sermons 


By Charles E. Jefferson 


Including: 
Those who have known the Dean Inge of “Out- “The Rainbow” “Sounds” 
spoken Essays” and “Plotinus” will have a new ‘Deserts “Mists” 
1 revelation upon reading this, his latest book. For “Birds = “Spring”’ 
) the first time they will know his very heart. A Sunsets *““Odours”’ 
| kingdom of faith, hope, joy and consecration which “Storms” ; “The Landscape” 
is not of this world will be opened to them. ‘Shadows”’ “‘Lakes”’ 


The chapter titles are: 
Tue Hitt or tHe Lorp 


A wealth of sermon suggestions for preachers: 
As cooling waters to spiritual pilgrims. 


Tue Sour’s Tuirst Price $1.50 
) FaITH | 
Hope | Other recent books by Dr. Jefferson: 
‘ _ The Character of Paul. 
ELF-CONSECRATION 


Tue Worip 
BEREAVEMENT 


In the last chapter, in which the author tells of his spiritual 
experiences in the death of his little daughter, those who have 
been bereaved will find an inspiring message from a great and 
sincere man. 


The finest book on Paul published in the last five 
years. ($2.25) 


Five Present-Day Controversies. 
Discusses Bible Inspiration, the Virgin Birth, the 
Bible and Science, ete. ($1.50) 


The Character of Jesus. 


875 


a nea ear SS 
Inspiration from God’s Out-of-Doors 


Price of book $1.00 Reissue. ($1.65) 
We Pay Postage Tatnge | or 
THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
440 S. Dearborn Street a CHICAGO THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 











440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 











When your school decides to adopt this book send order direct to The Christian Century Press 


| THE HYMNAL FOR AMERICAN YOUTH 


Edited by H. AUGUSTINE SMITH, A. M., of Boston University. | 


The Christian Century Press approves and sells this book because— 


f |. Itis modern. One-fourth of the hymns included bear on the new world order. Fifteen 
of them are hymns of human service and brotherhood; fourteen, of freedom and justice; | 
twenty, of patriotism and democracy; seventeen, of missions and world peace; forty- | 
six of them stress the ethics of virile living in this day and age. 
2. The hymnal has an unusually rich piano accompaniment. Complete orchestration 
arranged for twelve instruments may be purchased extra; also much supplemental 
| 





S SSsSeun wu S$ESESESEu Soosoouunsesr ” 


material, including manuals of hymn study and interpretation, pageants and festival 
s services. 
3. The hymnal has been endorsed by the International Sunday School Council of Religious 
Education, the World Sunday School Association, and most of the State Sunday School 
organizations. 





rt 4. The book is already a pronounced success—selling at the rate of 50,000 copies per year, 
and is becoming increasingly popular. | 
= Send for returnable copy, and SEND YOUR ORDER TO US without delay. The price | 
en, of the book, in quantities of one hundred or more, is at the rate of 75 cents per copy. | 
a Single copy $1.00 (We pay postage) 
5.00 ; | 
THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS | 
440 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS} 

go. 


When writing to advertisers please mention The Christian Century. 
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THE CHRISTIAN 


CENTURY 


Young Ministers 


just leaving school for a regular pastorate 
Older Ministers 
who sometimes become discouraged as to the effectiveness of their preaching 


Here is a book of spiritual inspiration, homiletical 
suggestion and all-round practical helpfulness 


In Pulpit and Paris 


Not a new book, but a reissue of one of the most popular 
volumes of ‘‘Yale Lectures’’ ever published 





Read This: 


. = ant. now, a eoatning myself to the pare, I + ag like to consting Note what some of the leaders 
ong prayer,’ w F ints i i i " 
the vas val ~ t out naan a a ae c ti 4 in <a are saying ef thie unusual beok 
“‘And first, while you keep on calling the long prayer ‘long’ if you want to, do : m 
you be very watchful that t never deserves that sonorous adjective. Soon and its author: 
after I commenced ministerial service, I was told of a neighboring brother who 
rayed fifteen, twenty and twenty five minutes, almost any Sunday, and had 
cen known to go as high as thirty- -five, on a sufficiently a t occasion. 
I, in my inexperience, ae up my hands in amazement. I cou uld not see what 
he could have to say to keep bon so long, or how he ventured to call the con- 
gregation to an effort on their own part so extended. But in less than four 
years I was wiser; and found that I, myself, was almost equally affluent, and 
was being timed by brethren who were not so devout but that they could 
look at their wntahen: and not so awe-struck before the minister but that 
they could tell him of it. 


Charles E. Jefferson: ‘I am glad you are reprint- 
ing Nathaniel J. Burton's Lectures on preaching. 
.oore always considered his lectures one of the very 
courses in the entire Lyman Beecher Series. 

= cannot read them and ever forget them.” 


W. Douglas Mackenzie: ‘When I came to Hart- 
ford in poe O4 there were still many echoes about con- 
cerning Dr. Nathaniel J. Burton's genius and his, 
brilliance as a preacher.” 


Cissones A. Barbour: “As a boy in Hartford, I 
frequently heard Dr. Burton preach, and my remem- 
brance of, his massive and splendid personality has 
never faded.” 


“So I commenved to reform, supposing that all I had to do was to say 
the word to myself and the thing was done, but, behold! the force of habit, 
and the force, too, of a deep interest, intellectual and other, in the mighty 
themes of prayer, and the mighty blessings which prayer goes out to seek; 
I did not much reform. Good resolutions availed little. The moment I closed 
my eyes and began, time was cheap. However much it might be worth 
thinking of, as a matter of fact I did not think of it, or at least not enough to 
frighten myself and stop. Then I undertook praying by the watch, putting 
it at my side, looking at it as 1 commenced, wd pnts at it again as I closed; 
but in spite of everything, it registered usually fifteen minutes or more. After 
a sufficient trial of this, f made up my mind to deliberately omit numbers of 
things which really belong in any full prayer, for the sake of getting through. 
I would sacrifice my idea of prayer and work in only a fraction of its rightful 
contents, rather than destroy my prayer altogether as an exercise for the 
people, by making it burdensome; just as a man loads so many thousand tons 
into his ship instead of twice as many, because he judges it better to get 

s the ocean with three thousand 

to sink with ten. But, strange to 
say, at first the two or three items of 
prayer to which I confined myself, under 
my handling, expanded to ten thou- 
sand tons—the secret of that being, I 
suppose, that in my sense of having 
shortened down my circle of topics, I 
felt it safe to amplify each one a little 
more and in the bliss of that amplifica- 
tion took no measure of time.” 


Of such is this fine book of 376 pages 


James R. Joy: “It was my good fortune to hear 
Dr. Burton in my student days and to receive a 
powerful impression of his ability to preach and to 
help others to preach, and I am glad to hear that his 
lectures on Preaching are to be available for anot her 
generation.’ 


Lloyd C. Douglas: ‘‘The Burton Yale Lectures 
constitute one of those timeless books that deserve all 
the ‘immortality’ the publishers can provide.” 


“Burton was a real man before 
he became a minister, and an original Christian 
before he was a Congregationalist. That is the Treason 
why his lectures are so original and valuable.” 


Henry van Dyke: 
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r “ Other new peste and reissues: 


- (Check ones desired) 
0 Making of English New Testament, 
Goods 


1. 
O Making and Meaning of New Testa- 
ment, Snowden, $1.00. 
OThe Challenge of Life, Jacks, $1 00. 
OWhat Ails ‘Our Youth? Coe, $1.00. 
OScience and Religion, 


00. 
Olntroduction to New Testament, 
Baco’ 


nm, $1.00. 
OChrist the Truth, Ly maple, 62 
OHistory of Religion in _ = 


Tue Curistian Century Press, 
440 8. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Please send me copy IN PULPIT AND PARISH. 
Send me also books checked herewith: 


‘omson, 
Also: 


It has a rich human flavor throughout, 
coming pe! the heart of a great human 
preacher and teacher. 


PRICE OF BOOK, $1.75 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS : : Chicage 


OEnclosed find remittance. 


OCharge to my account, payable 


My name... 


! 
| 
l 
| 
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| 
\ 
1 
1 
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1. 
oBdiel Tedieng of Jesus, Scott 
(new , $1.00. 
OWbere Evolution and Religion om 
Coulter (new ed.), $1.00. pee 
OFruit of the Family Tree, Wiggam, 


$3.00. 
ONew Decalog of Science, Wiggam, 
OOrigin ia end Brgetien of Religion, 
OLife ‘of Lincoln, Barton, $10.00. 


When writing to advertisers please mention The Christian Century. 




















